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After  Death 


Containing- 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JULIA 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing-  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con 
tinued  to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  vallrv  of  death. 


This  Edition  contiins  a  new  Preface 

Written   by  the   Late 

W.    T.    STEAD. 

Strongly    bound    in    Cloth. 
Post  5  -   Free. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The   Manager,  Stead's   Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


PARROT  1  \BFWND 


88i2 


The  ORIGINAL 

and  Nature's  own 
remedy    for 

COUGHS,    COLDS 
BRONCHITIS,  FEVERS 
INFLUENZA.  SPRAINS 

and  all  other  painful  affec- 
tions where  a  stimulating 
application  is  necessary. 
Look  for  the  Parrot 
Brand    before    purchasing. 

ffllSTtf 

EUCALYPTUS  OIL 
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PELMAN  SCHOOL 


CAN    YOU   SAY    "YES"    TO    THESE 
QUESTIONS? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 


Have   you    great  Organising    Power? 

Have   you   Direotive    Power? 

Have  you   the   Power   of  Ideation? 

Do    people    come    to    you    for    Valuable 

Ideas? 
Are  you   a    good    reasoner? 
Do     you     remain     calm      and     unflurried 

amidst   crowding    worries? 
Can   you   master   difficult   subjects   easily? 
Do   you    dominate  your   surroundings? 
Have   you    a  Strong    Will? 
Do   you   think    logically? 
Are   you    a    good    and    persuasive    talker? 
Can  you    sell    goods? 

Can   you   convince   people   who  are   doubt- 
ful, or   even   hostile? 
Do  you   decide  quickly  and  rightly? 
Are   you    in    demand    as     a     speaker     or 

orator? 
Can   you   rapidly   master   difficult   facts? 
Can   you    solve   knotty    prob'ems    quickly? 
Do    you    remember   everything    important 

you    read? 
Can    you    remember    details    as    well    as 

main    principles? 
Is    your   memory    perfect  ? 
Can    you    concentrate    your    brain   on   one 

thing   for  a   long  time? 
Can   vou    remember    long    series  of    facts. 

figures,   and   dates? 
Are   you    a   good    linguist? 
Have  you  a  head   for  statistics? 
Have   you    a    good   memory    for    faces? 
Can     you    work      hard     without     suffering 

from    brain   fag? 
Do  yon    take  everything    in    at  a   glance? 
Are   you    earning    a    larger    income    than 

last    year? 
Are   you   successful? 


If  you  can  say  "  Yes "  to  all  the  above 
you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you  cannot, 
write  for  our  booklet.  "  Yind  and  J'emory 
Training."  It  tel's  you  how  you  can  soon 
be  able  to  answer  mos>'.  if  not  all,  of  the 
questions   in    the  affirmative. 


THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 
AND     MEMORY    TRAINING 

offered  to  you  is  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular as  that  which  H.R.H.  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES  has  studied,  and 
which  is  so  highly  recommended  by  many 
eminent  men.     Some  of  these  men  are:  — 

The  late  Lord   Kitchener. 

The  late  Lord  Roberts. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.   Lloyd  George. 

Mr.   T.   P.   O'Connor,    M.P. 

Rev.  Frederick  C.  Spurr. 

Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A. 

Rev.  Ellis  C.  Roberts. 

Prof.   Cordon  Tanner. 

Mr.  A.  W.   Gamage. 

There  are  many  other  names  equally 
impressive,  but  what  interests  the  aver- 
age Australian  and  New  Zealand  reader 
is  the  persona]  opinion  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  pupils.  In  our  prospectus 
are  given  letters  signed  by  people  living 
in  Australia,  some  of  whom  you  may 
know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write. 
These  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  classes. 


Doctors. 

Lawye.-s. 

Clerks. 

Accountants. 

Soldiers. 

Clergymen. 

Salesmen. 

Managers. 


Travellers. 

C  vil  Servants. 
Sailors. 
School  Teachers. 

Work.ng  M.n. 
Farmers. 
Graziers. 
Engineers. 


If  you  are  a  worker  anxious  to  get  on, 
write  at  once  to  the  Pelman  School,  23 
Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


of 


TAUGHT  BY   POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House, 
396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


CUT   THIS   OUT   AND    POST  TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SCHOOL   OP   MIND    AND    MEMOKT, 
23  Gloucester   House,  396  Flinders   Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please    send     your     free     book.     "Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 

33 
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THIS    young  lady  is    one  of  the 
many      students      who      have 
made   splendid  progress   with 
Bradshaw's    26  :  6  :   26    Shorthand 
Course. 

Commencing  her  studies  on  the 
5th  February,  1016,  by  the  16th 
March— less  than  6  weeks— she  was 
able  to  write  98  words  per  minute 
in  the  one  minute  test,  and  81 
words  per  minute  in  the  duration 
test. 

Three  weeks  later  (6th  April)  she 
was  able  to  do  no  words  a  minute 
in  the  one  minute  test,  and  100 
words  per  minute  in  the  duration 
test. 

Such  results,  which  seem  almost 
im  redible  to  the  students  of  other 
systems,  are  quite  commonplace 
with  Bradshaw's  Shorthand  Stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  achieve  even 
greater. 


LEARN  BY  POST  AT  HOME 


K 


Don't  say  "  It  can't  be  done."  Stu- 
dents all  over  the  Commonwealth, 
learning  in  tniis  way.  have  attained 
speeds  of  100  to  155  words  a  minute  in 
a  few  weeks.  Try  your  hand  at  the 
fii-st,  two  lessons.  That  will  cost  you 
nothing  exoept  postage.  Then  you  can 
decide  whether  it  is  good  enough  to 
learn  the  remaining  three  lessons.  When 
writing  ask  for  Pamphlet  "  S29,"  men- 
tioning Stead's    KeViKW. 


BRBD5HRWS 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


PTY.   LTD. 


A   SHORTHAND  DIALOGUE 
An  Actual  Incident  Visualised 

Scene  :   Business  Office 

Lady  Clerk  :  "  1  find  Shorthand  very 
difficult  to  learn.  I  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  make  any  headway.  What  do 
you  think  of  Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26 
system?  They  say  it  is  ever  so  much 
easier." 

Accountant  :  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
any  use  your  trying  that.  The  claims 
they  make  are  simply  impossible. 
It's  no  use  saying  you  can  learn 
Shorthand   in   5   lessons.      It   can't   be 

done.     Keep  on  with  your ;  you'll 

master  it  in  time." 

New  Arrival  (who  had  overheard  the 
above)  to  the  Accountant :  "  Do  you 
know  anything  about  Bradshaw's 
26  :  6  :  26    Shorthand?" 

Accountant  :  "  No,  but  the  claims  are 
quite  impossible." 

New  Arrival  :  "  Well,  I  have  done  both 
systems  with  Bradshaw's.  First,  some 
time  ago,   before   I   went   to  the   war, 

I  learnt  the  system  Miss  is  now 

struggling  with.  On  returning  from 
the  front,  sooner  than  take  the 
trouble  to  work  up  speed  with  the  old 
system,  I  took  up  26  :  6  :  26,  and  in 
6  weeks  attained  a  speed  of  110  words 
a  minute.  As  I  only  got  to  100  words 
a  minute  with  the  other  system  after 
12      months'      hard      work,      I      would 

strongly     recommend     Miss    to 

take  up   Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26. 

She   did — and   is   delighted 


BRADSHAW'S  POSTAL 
COURSES 

for  all  Commercial  Subjects  provide 
the  right  method  of  bettering  your  posi- 
tion and  raising  your  salary.  Home 
Study— Bradshaw's  Way— has  been  so 
perfected  that  with  it  you  can  master 
subjects  formerly  thought  impossible  to 
teach  by  mail.  Write  for  interesting 
Pamphlet  '.'  H.S.29,"  giving  list  and  par- 
ticulars of  suDjects  taught  by  mail  in 
your  own  home. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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The   Safe   and 
Satisfactory- 
Food  is 


The 
Foundation 
of  Baby's  Strength 

Lactogen    is   recommended    by 

leading  physicians  everywhere. 

It  is  identical  with  human  milk. 

Write    for    Free    Sample. 


The  Bacchus   Marsh   Concentrated 

Milk  Co.  Ltd. 
593  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


When    you    are    replacing 
those    corroded    pipes, 
install  a  system  of    ^ 

PIONEER 
Wood  Pipes 


which  costs  least  of 
all  efficient  piping, 
and  does  not  corrode 
or  rust. 

Send    for    Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Free 
upon  application. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Heed  Office  : 

BURNS  BAY   ROAD 

(Near  Fig  Tree  Bridge) 

LANE  COVE.  N.S.W. 

Post  Office  Address: 
Box  1576,  G  P.O.,  Sydney. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 

FACTORIES- 

Lane  Cove  River,  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A. 


STOP   FORGETTING! 


Memory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  euc- 
oeB3  is  the  ability  to  remember — viz.,  how 
many  fail  because  they  forget !  I  can 
make  your  mnd  a  perfectly  classified  in- 
dex, from  which  you  can  instantly  get 
facts,  figures,  names,  faeces,  thoughts, 
which  I  teach  you  how  to  store.  The  in- 
struction books  are  convenient  to  carry, 
and  are  specially  designed  for  soldiers  in 
camp,  train,  or  on  board  ship. 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

iB  taught  by  post.  Fill  in  coupon,  and  get 
full  particulars,  with  detailed  proofs  of  suc- 
cess. 

DON'T  FORGET  !     DO  IT  NOW  ! 

Rbv.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson,  N.Z. :  "  Your  sys- 
tem is  easy,  simple,  complete,  and  reliable. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates, 
names,  incidents,  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is 
astonishing,  and  these,  when  wanted,  come 
to  me  with  the  utmost  certainty." 

Mr.  R.  Pearcb,  Student,  Telowri,  S.A. :  "It 
makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and 
pleasant.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  in  two  minutes.  I  can  learn  history, 
geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger  folios, 
etc.,  in  one-twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your  system." 

Mr.  Jas.  Ure,  Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria, 
writes  :  "  Your  system  for  examinations  makes 
a.  perfect  certainty  of  remembering  anything 
required." 


Where 
are  my 
Spectacles? 


TO   R.    BROWN,  211    Swanston    Street,  Melbourne 
Please  send  me  your  FREE   Book   "  Memory 
Training." 

Name 

Address 
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Don't  Be  A  *  Wisher! 

Some  men  keep  on  wishing  they  had  an  Onoto  Self-filling 
Pen  so  hard— that  if  the   pen  grew  with  the  wish  they 
couldn't  see  it  all 

The  Onoto  does  not  leak.    It  FILLS  ITSELF i»  a  flash— without  any 
filler.     A  perfectly-balanced  fountain  pen — 

QUIT  WISHING— GET   AN 


Onoto 

Sdf.filling  g>_ 

Safety   Fountain  figfl 

Manufacturers  :  Thomas  De  La 
Rue  &  Co..  Ltd..  Bunhill  Row. 
London,  E.C.  Managing  Agents  > 
Norman  Raker  &  i.onghdrst, 
Sydney. 

»sk  lor  ONOTO  INK-  Best  for  all  Pens 


and  upwards 
Also  ONOTO 

Valueless  lor  those 

j  do  net  want  a  Sell-Fii.ins 

i  Pen,  10/6  of  all  Stationers, 

Jewellers  and  Stores 


EYE-OPENING    FACTS    ABOUT 

SHORTHAND 

And  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Will  Quickly    Convince    the   Most 
Sceptical    That 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 


U  incomparably  the   BEST  SYSTEM  TO  LEARN. 

Be  wise  in  time  and  write. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  and 
Australian  Agency,  Albion,  Brisbane,  Q. 


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 

ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 

Send  Names  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 


CONFIDENTLY    RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable   at   all    Chemists    and    Stores. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

If  no,  what  are  you  wearing  (or  it?  la  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  steel  spring  trusses, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer  >  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trhraace  any  longer. 

Tsa,  as  deobt,  bare  lone  been  wishing  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  wonld  be  nst  only  comfortable  to  wear,  bat  one 
vkech  weals!  also  bold  your  rapture  nader  all  condition!.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  This  appliance  U  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is,  in  fact. 
the  »ery  best  apparatus  for  rupture  which  has  yet  been  invented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
•teel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
p!  able  rubber,  which  exerta  a  gentle,  yet  firm  and  uniform  pressure,  always  on  the  correct  spot.  To  show  what  W  I 
think  of  thia  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
w*th  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should    not    prove   satisfactory,    you    are   not  asked  to  keep  it.     The  pnee 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  ia  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

W*  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfart,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  posted  free 
anywhere.    We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Building!,   349a  Collins  Street,   Melbourne,   Victoria. 
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The  Catechism  of  the  War 


IN  BOOK  FORM  AS 


STEAD'S 

WAR 


FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed    with   Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

5/- 

To   STEAD'S  REVIEW  Readers  Only 

The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  given  during"  the  last  three  years 
in  Stead's  Review,  whilst  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  is  of  little  value  for  refer- 
ence, owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  and  the  impos- 
siblity  of  indexing  the  replies  as  given.  Numerous  readers  have  pointed  this 
out,  and  have  urged  that  the  Catechism  should  be  reprinted  in  some  form  for 
handy  reference.  This  has  now  been  done.  Other  information  has  been  added, 
and  a  comprehensive  Index  makes  it  possible  to  quickly  find  any  fact  required. 
A  Diary  of  the  War  and  interesting  maps  add  further  to  the  value  of  this  unique 
production. 

The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and  the 
price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than 
7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7/6,  but  5/-. 


T!ie  only  way  in  which  a 
copy  can  bo  obtained  is  by 
using  this  coupon.  Fill  it  in 
at  once,  and  post  it  to  this 
office,  as  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  books  are  being 
printed. 


To  the  Manager,  Stead's, 

182  Collins  Stre?t,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me,  when  ready,  copy  of  STEAD'S 
WAR  FACTS,  for  which  I  enclose  5/-. 

Name 

Address 
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From  Booming  Bomb 
Delay   is  slight. 

For  help  comes  from 
His  Friend  Fluxite. 


LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF 


Fluxit 


are  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Muni- 
tions of  War.  To  be  certain  of  delivery 
your  orders  should  be  placed  well  in  ad- 
vance. Fluxite  is  known  the  world  over  as 
the  paste  flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

It  solders  even  dirty  metals  without  clean- 
ing or  corrosion.  It  joints  lead  without 
solder  merely  by  the  use  of  a  blow-lamp  or 
pipe.  BOTH  Amateurs  and  Mechanics  will 
have  FLUXITE. 

Of    all    Ironmongers,    in    tins,    Sd.,     14    and    2/8 

AUTO-CONTROLLER    CO.,    272    Vienna    Road, 

Bermondsey,    England 
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DEAFNESS 


R.  Watt,  Wallacedale,  writes:  "  I  have  been 
usi  ng  your  Ear  Drums  for  many  years,  and  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  them.  1  would  not 
be  without  them  for  twice  the  price,  as  without 
them  I  can  hear  nothing."  We  get  hundreds  of 
letters  like  these.    If  these  got  relief,  so  will  you. 


OVERCOME 

in  Young  and   Old   by   wearing  Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

A  Wonderful    and   Simple    Intention    that    Instantly   Aids   the  Hearing, 

Fits  Perfectly  in  the  Ears,  is   Safe,   Comfortable,   and  Does  Not  Show. 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  any  deaf  person  to  carry 
a  trumpet,  a  tube,  or  any  such  old-fashioned  device,  for 
it  is  now  possible  for  anyone  to  hear  perfectly  by  a 
simple  invention  that  fits  in  the  ear,  and  cannot  be 
detected. 

Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drum  ia  made  on  the 
strictest  scientific  principles,  containing  no  metal  of 
any  kind,  and  is  entirely  new  in  every  respect.  It  is 
so  small  that  no  one  can  see  it,  but  nevertheless  it 
collects  all  sound  waves  and  diverts  them  against  the 
drum-head,  causing  you  to  hear  perfectly.  It  will  do 
this  even  when  the  natural  ear  drume  are  partially 
or  entirely  destroyed,  perforated,  scarred,  relaxed,  or 
thickened.  It  fits  any  ear  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
and.  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  show,  it  never 
causes  the  hearer  irritation,  and  can  he  used  with  comfort 
day  or  night.     Absolutely  safe. 

It  will  relieve  deafness  in  any  person  no  matter  how 
acquired,  whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid, 
or  brain-fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  gathering  in 
the  ear,  shocks  from  artillery,  or  through  accidents. 
It  not  only  relieves,  but  stays  the  progress  of  deafness 
and  all  roaming  and  buzzing  noises.  It  does  this  in  a 
simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way.  The  effect  is  imme- 
diate in  most  cases. 

The  price  is  £1/1/-  (the  fee  for  a  doctor's  single  visit). 
This  includes  pair  of  Drums,  nickel  remover,  and  in- 
serter. After  the  first  pair  is  bought  you  may  purchase 
a  single  drum  for  8/-,  but  the  pair  you  get  at  first 
will  last  a«bout  two  years.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  or 
use  Order  Form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be  sent  at  once, 
with    full    instructions. 


ORDER    FORM. 

STAR  NOVELTY  CO..  11    Australian   Bldgs.. 

49  Elizabeth   St.,  Melbourne,  Vic.  Name. . . 

(Box  466,  G.P.O.) 
Please    send    Outfit    containing    a    pair    of       Address 
Wilson    Common    Sense    Ear    Drums,    an    In- 
serter,  and   a   Remover,   for   which   I   enclose 
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WHATEVER— 
WHEREVER— 
WHOEVER 


YOU  ARE,  you  need  efficiency  if  you 
desire  to  succeed.  Our  business  for 
twenty  years  has  been  to  make  the  de- 
termined and  ambitious  efficient.  We 
specialise  in  business  efficiency — by 
training  office  men  to  become  compe- 
tent and  qualified  Bookkeepers  and 
Accountants. 

PRACTICAL    TRAINING. 

is  the  great  force  which  makes  one  a 
success — lack  of  it  leaves  one  possessed 
of  an  undeveloped  brain  and  a  ringing 
sense  of  incompetency. 

"  What  was  good  enough  for  our 
fathers  is  good  enough  for  me,"  has 
been  the  rust-eaten  motto  of  many 
people.  This  will  not  do  NOW.  This 
is  the  age  of  progress — of  efficiency. 
Success  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
right  mental  training. 

Success  lies   within  YOU. 

So  why   be  discouraged? 

Exercise  your  latent  talent  and  in- 
herent ability.  Remember,  whatever 
your  ambition,  you  can  achieve  it. 
You  are  never  beaten  unless  you  are 
discouraged;  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever adverse  they  may  appear  on  the 
face,  can  imprison  a  determined  will. 
People  of  determination  have  made  the 
world  progress. 

Add  to  your  determination  sound, 
practical  education  along  the  lilies  we 
teach,  and  success — happiness  in  your 
life  work — is  yours. 


By  mastering  our  Accountancy 
Course,  and- winning  your  degree  as  a 
qualified  accountant,  you  will  increase 
your  salary,  and  gain  greater  respect 
and  power. 

Our  methods  have  been  proved  during 
twenty  years'  hard  experience,  and 
they  will  not  fail  in  YOUR  ease! 

PRIVATE,     PRACTICAL     AND 
INDIVIDUAL. 

These  are  the  three  cardinal  features 
of  our  very  successful  methods  of  teach- 
ing  Accountancy. 


FREE    BOOK. 

We  have  published  a  handbook  of  in- 
formation for  clerks  and  office  men,  to 
enable  them  to  fully  consider  their 
position  in  life,  and  how  best  to  assure 
promotion  and  more  money. 

A  copy  will  be  posted  free  upon  re- 
quest, if  accompanied  by  this  adver- 
tisement. 

Write  for  a  copy  TO-DAY. 

Ask    for   "  Accountancy    1918." 

"  Every  young  business  man  should 
read  this  instructive  handbook,  and 
carefully  consider  the  opportunities 
offered  as  explained  therein." — Vide 
Press. 
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YOU,  who  look  upon  a  hazy  and  indefinite  future;  YOU, 
who  feel  the  p.nch  of  straitened  circumstances;  YOU,  who  are 
ambitious  to  succeed,  and  anxious  to  obtain  MORE  MONEY 
—should  seek  the  Independence  and  Security  which  specific 
TRAINING  alone  can  give. 


GOVERNMENT     POSITIONS.— There 

are  excellent  opportunities  for  earnest 
men  and  women — opening's  are  continu- 
ally occurring-.  These  safe  and  sound 
positions  are  recommended  to  those 
ready  to  g"ive  honest  service.  A  com- 
bination of  character  and  ability  counts 
as  conclusively  in  Government  Employ- 
ment as  outside. 

We  prepare  for  prospective  vacancies 
and  promotions  in  all  departments  of 
State   and   Commonwealth   Service. 


PERSONAL  ADVANCEMENT.— De- 
termine that  this  New  Year  will  see  you 
embarked  on  a  Salary-Raising-  Course  of 
Instruction  in  the  subject  that  best  suits 
your  aptitude,  inclination,  or  ambition. 
Success,  Security,  and  MORE  MONEY 
will  follow  if  vou  focus  on  SPECIAL 
ABILITY  for  SPECIAL  WORK. 

Whether  you  are  situated  in  Town  or 
Country  we  can  train  you. 


Write    NOW,    while    you    are    KEEN    about    it, 

for    our      big    FREE      Illustrated     Handbook, 

"  CHOOSING    A    CAREER." 


AMONG  0UR250  COURSES" 
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(Address    Nearest    Office). 
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JUST  TELL  OS  WHfiTTOU  BRinffCkUTlD  IN 

INFuRMBTIGM  FREE! 


Enquiry  among  vour  trends   will  put   you   in  touch   with  successful  Stott  students. 
1  heir   advice   will   be  to  get   suited   AT    ONCE. 
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A-N     ABANDONED     GERMAN     5.9     GUN. 

King  George,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  western  front,  travelled  on  the  light  railway  lines 
which  have  been  run  over  the  country  won  from  the  enemy,  and  saw  many  sights  such  a® 
this. 


With  the  British   Forces  in  Palestine. 


Engineers  Boring   for    Water. 


During  their  occupation  of  Belgium,  the  Germans  have  elaborated  a  very  complete  system 
of  light  railways,  and  other  methods  of  transport.  The  photograph  shows  a  typical  street  in  a 
village  close  to   the   British    front. 
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February  2,   1918 
Hertling  Replies  to  Wilson. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Allied  war  aims,  which  appeared  in  our 
last  number.  During  the  two  weeks  that 
have  passed  since  those  notes  were  penned 
the  German  Chancellor  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  have  replied 
to  President  Wilson's  declaration,  and  those 
replies  have  followed  the  lines  suggested. 
At  first  blush  the  speech  of  Count  von  Hert- 
ling appeared  to  utterly  dash  the  hopes  of 
those  who  look  to  see  the  frightful  conflict 
ended  before  Europe  is  bled  white  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  starving,  but 
a  calmer  and  closer  study  of  his  pronounce- 
ment revives  them.  For  months  now  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  very  first  thing 
absolutely  necessary  before  peace  could  be 
discussed  at  all  was  that  the  Allies  should 
definitely  declare  what  their  war  aims  were. 
Until  they  did  that  the  enemy  rulers  would 
not  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in  convinc- 
ing their  peoples  of  the  truth  of  their  re- 
iterated assertions  that  they  were  fighing  for 
their  very  lives  and  for  their  countries' 
existence.  The  only  possible  parry  to  the 
enemy  peace  thrusts  was  to  state  what  we 
were  fighting  for.  Either  we  had  to  do 
that  or  we  had  to  accept  the  enemy  sug- 
gestion, and  go  into  conference  at  once. 


The  First  Step  Towards  Peace. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  publication 
of  President  Wilson's  declaration  was  that 
Germany  and  Austria  were  obliged  to  be- 
come definite  also.  True,  there  is  little 
agreement  between  the  war  aims  of  the 
Central  Powers  and  the  objects  for  which 
we  fight,  but  had  they  been  still  more  out 
of  accord,  we  would  have  been  entirely 
justified  in  regarding  the  American  state- 
ment and  the  enemy  reply  as  being  the  first 
steps  towards  the  ending  of  the  war.  That 
is  a  great  thing.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  struggle  began  the  opposing  groups  have 
begun  to  discuss  the  war  aims  of  each 
other.  Put  the  President's  fourteen  aims 
in  one  column  and  the  German  comments 
thereon  in  another,  and  we  find  already 
that  there  are  after  all  points  of  agreement, 
and  hope  of  ultimately  finding  a  common 
denominator  begins  to  burn  more  brightly. 
After  all,  no  one  anticipates  that  all  the 
Allied  war  aims  will  be  attained,  or  thinks 
for  a  moment  that  those  of  the  enemy  will 
be  won.  When  in  history  did  any  Power 
which  made  war  get  all  it  wanted? 
Perhaps  Atilla  did  because  his  method  was 
to  exterpate  his  foes  altogether,  but  Napo- 
leon did  not,  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  did  not, 
Bismarck    did    not,    the    Mikado    did    not. 
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nor  will  any  civilised  state  ever  win  all 
its  war  aims,  no  matter  how  great  its  suc- 
cess in  the  field.  When  that  success,  though 
great,  is  not  overwhelming,  compromise 
must  inevitably  play  a  part  when  peace  is 
made.  Already  it  is  obvious  that  some 
of  the  President's  war  objects  cannot  he 
realised. 

The   Three   Chief    Points  of   Difference. 

In  my  examination  of  the  President's 
statement  last  time  I  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  found  in  the  end  that 
there  were  only  three  points  where  the  diverg- 
ence of  view  would  be  too  great  to  be 
reconciled  at  present,  namely  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the  Balkans,  and  Turkey.  The 
speech  of  the  German  Chancellor  has  not 
caused  me  to  alter  that  view  at  all. 
We  are,  of  course,  at  very  great  disadvan- 
tage in  discussing  the  Chancellor's  speech, 
for  it  is  patent  enough  that  a  very  poor 
summary  of  it  has  been  cabled  to  us.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  now  admitted  that  the  even  more 
important  pronouncement  of  Count  Czernin 
has  reached  us  in  yet  more  garbled  form. 
Still,  even  thus  handicapped,  we  can  man- 
age to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  enemy  attitude 
towards  our  war  aims,  and  concerning  their 
desire  to  end  the  struggle.  Just  as 
the  American  President  crystallised  the 
somewhat  nebulous  aspirations  of  the 
Allies  into  definite  war  aims,  so  von 
Hertling  in  his  speech  translated  the  vague 
German  peace  suggestions  into  understand- 
able form.  It  is  possible  from  the  Chan- 
cellor's speech — incompletely  reported  as  it 
is — to  ascertain  more  or  less  the  enemy  war 
aims  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
Allies.     (Seepage  in.) 

Readjustment  of  Original  Objects. 

The  Allied  war  aims,  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  we  now  know.  The  enemy 
war  aims  this  declaration  of  the  President's 
has  disclosed  to  be  the  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  ante  bellum,  plus  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  eastern  frontier  by  agreement 
with  Russia  on  the  nominal  basis  of  a  re- 
ferendum of  the  people  concerned.  Neither 
side  now  suggests  indemnities.  The  idea 
of  an  economic  war  after  the  present  mili- 
tary struggle  is  over  has  been  abandoned 
by  Allies  and  Central  Powers  alike.  The 
certainty  that  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments will  utterly  refuse  to  put  their 
oversea  colonies  into  the  melting  pot  makes 
it  difficult  to  see  how.  in  the  end,  President 
Wilson  can  oppose   the  restoration  of  her 


colonies  to  Geimany.  In  order  to  make 
certain,  however,  the  Germans  apparently 
intend  to  hold  Belgium  till  they  get  these 
colonies  or  their  equivalent  elsewhere,  al- 
though it  is  no  part  of  their  programme  to 
annex  Belgium  to  their  empire,  "the  enemy- 
suggestion  that,  if  President  Wilson  is  to 
get  real  freedom  of  the  seas  he  would  have 
to  see  that  great  fortresses  which  absolutely 
controlled  the  principal  trade  routes  were 
given  up  by  Great  Britain,  will,  of  course, 
not  be  seriously  entertained  either  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  If  the  rumours  about 
the  setting  up  of  a  Jugo-Slav  State  as  a 
fourth  party  to  the  Austro-Hungarian- 
Polish  Empire  be  true,  the  Balkan  question 
will  be  settled  without  Allied  intervention. 
The  possibility  of  peace  between  Austria 
and  Roumania  is  greater  than  ever,  and 
if  it  is  made,  that  will  have  fur- 
ther influence  on  the  Balkans.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  subterfuge  on  the  part  of 
the  Chancellor  to  say  that  the  war  aims  of 
the  Allies  about  Turkey  were  mainly  the 
concern  of  the  Turks.  They  affect  the  en- 
tire Drang  nach  Osten  policy  of  Germany 
and  her  "  support  "  of  Turkish  statesmen 
would  inevitablv  take  the  form  of  refusing 
to  allow  them  for  a  moment  to  agree  to  the 
dismemberment  suggested  by  the  Allies. 

The  Austrian  Invitation  to  America. 

The  Germans,  finally  relieved  of  the 
dread  of  Russia,  are  continuing  fighting 
to  induce  us  to  agree  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  frontiers  as  they  were  when  the 
war  began.  The  Allies'  main  objects  were 
dealt  with  in  our  last  issue.  The  declara- 
tion of  war  aims,  however,  and  the  enemy 
reply  clears  the  air,  whilst  the  imperfectly 
reported  speech  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Min- 
ister evidently  conveyed  a  cordial  suggestion 
to  the  United  States  to  enter  into  direct 
peace  discussion  with  Austro  Hungary.  He 
said:  "Austria  and  America  practically 
agree  on  the  great  principles  of  a  new  world 
settlement  after  the  war,  and  our  views  on 
several  concrete  peace  questions  approach 
agreement.  Our  differences  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  complete  agreement.  An 
exchange  of  views  between  Austria  and  the 
United  States  might  form  a  starting  point 
for  a  conciliatory  discussion  between  all 
States  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  the 
negotiations."  This  is  a  distinct  invita- 
tion, and  Count  Czernin  went  on  to  sav  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  had  been  sent  to  Pre- 
sident Wilson  before,  it  was  delivered.  Will 
the  President,  like  his  great  predecessor, 
Lincoln,    agree  to  discus*  matters   with  the 
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■enemy  or  not?  To  discuss  terms  with  the 
foe  is  not  to  make  peace,  although  to 
judge  by  what  many  people  write  and  say, 
to- contemplate  talking  matters  over  with  a 
view  to  rinding  a  solution  is  quite  as  bad  as 
making  peace  by  blindly  accepting  the 
enemy's  terms,  whatever  they  may  be  !  The 
cables  assure  us  that  the  Germans  are  very 
mad  indeed  at  the  Austrian  Foreign  Min- 
ister for  making  this  proposal  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  if  they  are  mad  they  are  angry  to 
order — for  we  may  be  perfectly  certain 
that,  having  got  so  far  as  to  arrange  to  an- 
swer the  President's  statement  on  the  same 
day — after  enough  time  had  elapsed  for 
careful  consideration — the  German  and 
Austrian  statesmen  prepared  the  replies  in 
consultation.  We  may,  I  think,  assume 
with  confidence  that  the  Austrian  peace 
suggestion  is  agreeable  to  the  authorities  in 
German v,  and  that  it  does  net  necessarily 
propose  a  separate  peace  between  Austria 
and  the  Allies. 

If  Austria  Had  Made  Peace  in  1915. 

It   is  illuminating  to  consider  what   the 
position   would   be,    supposing   Austria   did 
draw  out  of  the  fight  and  make  terms  with 
her  enemies.     Would  it  advantage  or  harm 
Germany?    In  the  early  months  of  the  war 
the  collapse  of  Austria   would   have  been 
fatal    to    her    stern    partner,    because   such 
collapse  could  only  have  been  brought  about 
by  decisive  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Russia, 
or  internal  revolution.     Under  such  circum- 
stances   Austria    could    not     have     refused 
passage  to  Allied  troops,  would  have  had  to 
agree    to   cease    supplying    Germany    with 
food   and  other  necessaries.      Before  the  war 
was  many  weeks  old,  and  whilst  it  was  still 
popular  to  talk  of  the  irresistible  advance 
of   the   Russian    steam-roller    to   Berlin,    I 
pointed  out   that   the  road  to   the   German 
capital     ran     not     through     Breslau,     but 
through  Vienna   and    Prague ;    that   Russia 
would    have   far  more  chance  of   ultimate 
victory  if,   instead  of  throwing  her   armies 
into  East  Prussia,  she  concentrated  all  her 
energies   on  knocking  out   Austria,    at  that 
time    the    Achilles    Heel    of    the    Teutonic 
giant.     Crippled  by  her  disastrous  ventures 
against    Germany,    Russia    was    unable    to 
drive    home  her    victories    against    Austria, 
and  the  chance  of  breaking  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Dual  Empire  passed.     Had  the 
Russian     armies    overcome    the    Austrians, 
and  had  the  Tsar's  men  poured  down  on  to 
the  Hungarian  plains,  Bohemia  would  have 
revolted,  Roumania  would  have  struck,  and 
Austria    would    have   collapsed.      Instead, 


time  was  given  for  a  reorganisation  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  military  forces,  the 
Czechs  realised  the  hopelessness  of  rebel- 
ling, Roumania  hesitating,  held  her  hand. 
Peace  with  Austria  in  those  days  would 
have  crippled  Germany,  would  have  given 
her  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  battle  front, 
would  have  cut  her  off  permanently  from 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  would  have  deprived 
her  of  the  wheat  and  meat  without  which 
her  people  would  have  starved. 

What  Peace  With  Austria  Would   Mean  To- 
day. 

Peace   with   Austria  to-day    would   be   a 
very    different  thing    indeed.       The    Allies 
would  be  unable  to  insist  that  their  troops 
should     traverse     the    country     with     the 
object    of    attacking    Germany,    nor    could 
they      prevent     Austria     from     continuing 
to  send    supplies    to    Berlin    and    Munich, 
or   hinder  German   war  material   and   men 
from  using  the  railways  of  the  Dual  Em- 
pire   to    reach    Sofia    and    Constantinople. 
Peace  would  liberate  perhaps  a  couple  of 
million  Austrian  soldiers  who  would  return 
to  their  ordinary   avocations,    would  make 
available   thousands    of  heavy    guns,    field 
pieces  and  small  artillery  for  the  Germans. 
Austrian    troops    are    nowhere    helping    the 
Germans   to  hold     battle     fronts,    so    that 
their    withdrawal    would    not    weaken    the 
enemy  defences  in  the  west  in  the  slightest. 
Germanv  has  recently  assisted  the  Austrians 
in    Italy,    and   if   peace  were     made    that 
drain  on  the  resources  of  the  great  General 
Staff     would    cease.       Wheat    and     other 
cereals,  thanks  to  the  return  of  the  soldiers, 
would  be  produced  in  greater  quantites  than 
ever,  and  supplies  from  South  Russia  would 
certainly  flow  into  the  country.     It  is  pretty 
clear  that   if   peace  were   made   now    with 
Austria,  as  an  equal,  it  would  benefit  Ger- 
many   greatly,    and    help  us    little   beyond 
relieving  us  of  the  need  of  supporting  Italy. 
Only  a  peace  in  which   we  dictated  terms 
to  a  prostrate  Austria  would  advantage  us 
at  all  now,  and  there  is  slight  prospect  of 
the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty.    There  will 
be  no  separate  peace  made  between  Austria 
and  the  Allies,  I  venture  to  think,   for  to 
make  it  would  be  to  play  straight  into  the 
hands  of   the  Kaiser.      German   statesmen, 
despite  the  alleged  protests  against  Count 
Czernin's  speech,  would  not  be  at  all  averse 
to  Austria  pulling  out  of  the  fight,   as  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  it  would  greatly   help 
Germany    if    she    did    so.       But    whilst   a 
separate    peace    with    Austria    is    unlikely, 
peace  between  that  country  and  Roumania 
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and  the  Ukraine  is  to  be  expected.  It  may 
be  that  Austrian  troops  will  be  involved  in 
the  civil  war  which  is  certain  to  come  in 
South  Russia,  but  apart  from  that  contin- 
gency Austria  will  soon  be  left  free  to  de- 
her  entire  strength  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Italy.  It  is  improbable, 
however,  that  anything  more  will  be  at- 
tempted  then'  than  the  holding  of  the  pre- 
sent short  line  from  the  Trentino  via  the 
Piave  to  the  sea. 

Unrest  in  the   Central   Empires. 

This  line  of  argument  leads  us  up  to  the 
question  of  the  strikes  and  general  unrest 
in  Austro- Hungary,  and  enables  us  to  gauge 
the  importance  of  these  to  the  Allied  cause. 
We  are  told  that  the  workers  have  struck 
for  three  things  :  food,  political  privileges 
and  peace ;  and  we  are  led  to  hope,  on  the 
advice  of  editors  and  other  commentators, 
that  this  upheaval  in  the  dual  Empire  is 
distinctly  advantageous  to  us.  Tt  can  onlv 
be  beneficial  to  us  if  it  causes  Austria 
to  drop  out  of  the  struggle,  and  as  I  have 
shown  tha*  dropping  out  does  not  neces- 
sarily harm  Germany.  No  amount  of  peace 
treaties  would  give  food  to  the  Austrian 
workers,  nor  would  peace  give  them  the 
political  concessions  they  demand.  Obvi- 
ously, though,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Austrian  Government  persuades  the  workers 
to  go  back  to  their  jobs.  That  being  so,  we 
may  expect  the  granting  of  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  political  freedom,  and  promises 
that  peace  will  speedily  be  made  with  Rus- 
sia and  Roumania  which  would  result  be- 
long  in  the  easing  of  the  food  crisis. 
The  Austrian  leaders  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  the  strikers  that,  the 
only  place  where  food  could  come  from  was 
Russia,  even  if  a  general  peace  were  made. 
Lack  of  shipping  and  the  urgent  demands 
of  France.  Britain  and  Italy  would  pre- 
vent any  wheat  or  meat  reaching  Trieste 
or  Fiume,  that  is  obvious  enough.  The 
only  hope  for  the  starving,  or  allegedly 
starving,  workers  is  in  Russia  and  peace 
with  Russia,  with  the  Ukraine,  and  with 
Roumania  is  being  made  at  Brest-Litowski. 
Whilst  it  may  well  be  that  Bolsheviki  ideas 
rather  than  hunger  are  responsible  for  the 
trouhles  in  Austri?  that  does  not  alter  the 
main  fact,  namely,  that  even  if  Austria  is 
constrained  to  drop  out  and  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  benefit 
to  us. 

May  Force   Peace  with    Russia. 

In   Germany,    too,    there   are  strikes   and 
hunger    riots.      Sailors    and     soldiers     are 


mutinying,  unrest  is  spreading.     Contradic- 
tory  as  the  reports   are,    we  may   be   sure 
that   there    is   some    fire   making     all     this 
smoke,    but   we   have   as  yet   no   means  of 
knowing   whether  the  internal   troubles  are 
going  to  assist  us  to  victorv  or  not.      It  is, 
I   fear,   unlikelv  that  the  discontent  of  the 
workers   in   Germanv   will   so   weaken   Teu- 
tonic resistance  in  the  west  that  our  gene- 
rals    can     triumphantly     hurl      back     the 
Kaiser's  armies  to  the  Rhine  and  across  it. 
What  it  may  achieve  is  to  force  the  German 
representatives    at   Brest-Litowski   to   come 
to   terms    with   the   Russians   and    agree   to 
their  stipulations  concerning  the  plebiscites 
in  Poland,  Courland  and  Lithuania  instead 
of   insisting  that   these   provinces   have   al- 
ready made  their  decision.      If  the  confer- 
ence in  the  former  Russian  fortress  brings 
peace  on  the  eastern  frontier,  food  supplies 
would  certainly  reach  Germanv  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  for,  even  if  the  wheat  has 
been  wasted  and  destroyed   in  Russia,  the 
great  flocks  and  herds  remain,  and  fat  and 
meat  are  what  the  Teutonic  peoples  stand 
in  need  of  even  more  that  wheat.     A  striker 
is  not  necessarily   unpatriotic.      He   strikes 
to  obtain   some   particular    advantages    for 
himself,  or  to  get  some  grievance  removed. 
There     have     been     strikes     in     England 
since  the   war  began,    and   there  are  some 
at    the    present    moment    in    America — we 
have   had   some   in  Australia— but   no   one 
imagines  that   England,   the  United  States 
or  Australia  contemplate  pulling  out  of  the 
war    or    that    revolution    threatens.      Some 
concessions     and    peace    with     Russia    will 
probably  end  the  German  internal  troubles 
unless   the   Bolsheviki    leaven    has     indeed 
penetrated  through  the  German  proletariat. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  there  are  two  main 
parti's  struggling   for  the  mastery   in   Ger- 
many.    Those  who  desire  to  aggrandise  the 
Empire  at  the  expense  of  the  Entente,  and 
those  who  want  to  conclude  a   peace  with- 
out victory  on  the  basis  of  the  pre-war  con- 
ditions.     Tt    is    quite     possible     that     the 
strikers    are   being   used    as    pawns    in   the 
game  which  is  being  played  between  these 
two  groups.    Undoubtedlv  the  labour  unrest 
will    strengthen   those   who   are  opposed   to 
annexations,  and  will    help   their  representa- 
tive's   at    Brest-Litowski   who  are   trving   to 
curb    the    demands    of   General    Hoffmann 
and  the  military  leaders. 

The  Brest-Litowski  Conference. 

The  situation  at  the  conference  is  pecu- 
liar. It  drags  on,  although  every  now 
and  again  it  is  suspended  and  the  delegates 
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go  back  to  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Petrograd 
respectively.  Trotsky  makes  speeches  at 
the  Russian  capital  to  the  effect  that  he  will 
never  agree  to  a  peace  on  the  German  terms, 
and  then  hies  him  back  to  the  conference 
room  to  parley  further  with  the  enemy  ! 
To  the  great  fortress  on  the  Polish  border 
have  come  delegates  from  the  Ukraine 
Rada.  from  the  Ukraine  soldiers,  from 
Finland,  from  Poland  and  probably  from 
Roumania.  Peace  is  practically  concluded 
with  the  Rada  plenipotentiaries,  but  the 
soldiers  becoming  stronger  and  the  Rada 
tottering,  the  whole  business  has  to  be  gone 
through  again.  Some  weeks  ago  I  sug- 
gested that  it  was  to  be  expected  that  civil 
war  would  break  out  in  South  Russia,  and 
that  the  Little  Russians,  fighting  for  the 
creation  of  an  independent  State,  would 
call  in  Austro-German  help  to  assist  them 
against  the  Bolsheviki  forces,  who  were  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent Ukraine.  Thus  far  Teutonic  aid 
has  not  been  sought,  but  ere  long  it  will  be. 
The  Roumanians,  too,  are  fighting  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  soon  must  exhaust  their 
stores  of  ammunition  and  artillery.  In 
order  to  keep  Bessarabia,  whose  capital — 
Kisheneff — they  have  already  occupied,  the 
Roumanians  must  have  help  in  the  way  of 
war  material, 

Roumania's  Claim  to  Bessarabia. 

One  of  the  main  objects  for  which  we  are 
continuing  the  war  is  to  give  France  back 
Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  reft  from  her 
in  1871  bv  Prus  :°  We  must,  therefore, 
have  every  sympatny  with  the  Roumanians 
who  are  endeavouring  to  reconquer  Bessara- 
bia, and  recover  their  lost  province  by  force 
of  arms.  There  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  claims  of  the  Roumanians  to 
Bessarabia  are  entirely  justified.  The  Allies 
are  united  in  demanding  the  restitution  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  on  the  ground  of  right  and 
equitv.  therefore  they  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  righteousness  of  the  Roumanians 
attempt  to  possess  themselves  again  of  the 
territory  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Bug, 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  under  French  gover- 
nance for  190  years  only,  from  1681,  when 
it  was  seized  bv  Louis  XIV.,  to  1871,  when 
Germany  retook  the  provinces.  Bessarabia, 
however,  was  part  of  Moldavia  from  1367 
until  Russia  took  it  away  in  181 2.  Actually 
the  southern  portion  was  not  reft  from  Mol- 
davia by  her  powerful  neighbour  until  1829. 
So,  for  445  years,  Bessarabia  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  principality  of  Moldavia. 
So  generally   was   the  claim   of   the   Rou- 


manians to  this  province  recognised  in 
Europe,  that,  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856), 

which  ended  the  Crimean  war,  France  and 
Great  Britain  compelled  Russia  to  retrocede 
the  southern  portion,  which  she  had  appro- 
priated in  1829,  to  Moldavia.  The  Prin- 
cipality which,  meanwhile,  had  finally 
united  itself  with  that  of  Wallachia,  en- 
joyed possession  of  this  restored  territory 
for  22  years,  but.  at  the  Treatv  of  St.  Ste- 
fano,  lost  it  again  to  Russia,  whose  Tsar 
thus  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Rou- 
manians for  coming  to  his  rescue  when  the 
Turks  were  pressing  him  most  sorely  ! 
Thus  we  see  that  not  only  did  the  Rou- 
manians own  Bessarabia  long  before  the 
French  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
then  German  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, but  that  they  finally  lost  the  last 
portion  of  this  territory  to>  Russia  seven 
vears  after. the  Prussians  had  annexed  the 
provinces  we  are  now  fighting  to  get  back 
for  France. 

Still  Peopled  by  Roumanians. 

There  are  other  reasons  which,  once  we 
admit  the  French  claim  to  their  lost  terri- 
torv,  must  compel  us  to  agree  that  the  Rou- 
manian demand  for  Bessarabia  is  thoroughly 
justified.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  the  census 
returns  show  that  of  the  1,874,014  people 
dwelling  in  the  Provinces  in  1910  only 
204,262,  or  i2|  per  cent.,  could  speak 
French,  whereas  of  the  2,262,400  folk  who 
dived  in  Bessarabia  in  1906,  no  less  than 
half  were  pure  Moldavians,  speaking  Rou- 
manian. The  rest  of  the  population  was 
made  up  of  Little  Russians,  Bulgarians, 
Jews,  Germans,  and  a  few  Greeks,  Armen- 
ians and  Tartars.  If  a  plebiscite  were 
taken  in  Bessarabia  there  would  be  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  favour  of  reunion 
with  Roumania,  but  no  one  imagines  that 
the  1,634,260  German-speaking  folk  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  would  vote  with  the  204,262 
French  speakers  for  retrocession  to  France. 
It  should  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the 
great  seaport  of  Odessa  is  not  in  Bessarabia. 
It  lies  some  35  miles  east  of  the  River 
Dniester,  which  separates  the  province 
from  the  Russian  Governments  of  Podolia 
and  Kherson.  Ever  since  the  Tsar  seized 
Bessarabia  and  made  the  frontier  between 
Russia  and  Roumania  the  Bug  instead  of 
the  Dniester,  the  former  river  has  been 
known  as  the  "  accursed  Bug  "  by  the  Rou- 
manians. That  this  semi-Latin  race  had 
faith  in  the  dream  that  ultimately  Bess- 
arabia would  again  become  part  of  Roumania 
is   demonstrated   by   the   manner   in   which 
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Roumanians  have  been  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue to  dwell  in  the  Russian-ruled  pro- 
vince, despite  all  sorts  of  oppression;  emi- 
gation  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  has  been 
discouraged,  and  the  language  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people  have  been  preserved. 
Had  the  French  been  equally  successful 
in  keeping  their  people  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  their  language  alive  there,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  German  Chan- 
cellor to  have  made  the  declaration  before 
the  Reichstag  which  was  received  with  such 
cheers  by  members. 

Transylvania  Never  Under  Bucharest. 

The   Allies    have  constantlv    referred   to 
the  just  and  reasonable  claims  of  the  Rou- 
manians that  all  their  nationals  should  be 
brought  under  the  sceptre  of  their  king,  but 
this  has  hitherto  always  been  taken  as  mean- 
ing that  Transylvania  and  Eukowina,  now 
parts  of  Austria-Hungary,  should  be  added 
to  the  Roumanian  kingdom.     A  very  brief 
excursion  into  history  reveals  the  fact  that 
if   claims   to   these   two   Austro-Hungarian 
provinces  are  justified  that  to  Bessarabia  is 
still  more  reasonable,  for  whilst,  as  already 
indicated,   this   latter  province  was  always 
Roumanian  until   1812,  and  portions  of  it 
were  ruled    from    Bucharest   for  22   years 
quite  recently  Transylvania  has  never  been 
under  the  control  of   the  princes  of  either 
Wallachia  or  Moldavia,  and  Bukowina  was 
taken  from  Moldavia  as  long  ago  as  1777, 
and  has  belonged  to  Austria  ever  since.     On 
historical  grounds  the  Roumanians  have  no 
claim  at  all  to  Transylvania,   which,   ever 
since  the  break  up  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
ceased  to  be  part  of  the  old  State  of  Dacia, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Roumania  of  to-day. 
The  Hungarians  overran  the  province  half 
a  century  before  Norman  William  wrested 
England  from  Saxon  Harold.     With  brief 
interruptions— when  the  Turks  swept  over 
the    Carpathians,     and     when     Sigismund, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  assumed  suzerainty 
over    Moldavia  and    Wallachia — the    Hun- 
garians  have   remained    in   possession   ever 
since.     On  ethnical  grounds,   however,  the 
Roumanians  have  a  good  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince as  of  the  2.500.000  ]X'opl<-  dwelling 
there   no   fewer    than    1,400.000    are    Rou- 
manians.      Unfortunately,    however,     thev 
are   spread    all   over    the  country    and   the 
districts   contiguous    to  Wallachia    are    for 
the   most   part   }>eopled    by    a   majority  of 
Hungarians  or  Saxons,      if  Roumania  ac- 
quired Transylvania,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  against  the  strongest  protests  of  over  a 
million  Magyars  and  Teutons.     Unless  the 


Central  Empires  are  actually  beaten  flat 
there  is  little  hope  that  King  Ferdinand's 
rule  will  be  extended  over  the  21,000  square 
miles  of  this  much-desired  province.  Not 
only  are  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants opposed  to  Roumanian  rule,  but 
the  strategic  and  natural  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary is  the  Carpathians.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Roumanian  dwellers  in  Transylvania 
may  be  given  a  greater  measure  of  control 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  or  it 
might  even  be  made  an  autonomous  pro- 
vince as  in  i860,  but  united  with  Roumania 
it  will  hardly  be. 

A   Doubtful   Ethnical  Claim. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  Roumanian 
claim    to    Bukowina,    we    have    to  concede 
some    historical    justification,    although,    if 
we  do  that,  we  cannot  altogether  ignore  the 
enemy     contention     that     Alsace-Lorraine, 
originally  German,  ought  still  to  be  Ger- 
man, despite  the  190  years  of  French  rule 
between     1681     and     1871.        On    ethnical 
grounds,    however,    the    Roumanian    claim 
is   strongly   disputed     by    the   Ukrainians. 
Bukowina  was  first  taken   from   Moldavia 
by  Russia  in    1769,  but  she  was  deprived 
of  it  by  the  Austrians  in  1774,   whose  oc- 
cupation was  officially  recognised  in   1777. 
This    Crown    Land    has    an  area  of    4035 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  820,000. 
Of  these  just  over  40  per  cent,  are  Ruthen- 
ians  or  Ukrainians,   35  per  cent,   are  Rou- 
manians, and  13  per  cent,  are  Jews.     The 
nationalist    movement    amongst   .the  'Little 
Russians  has  been  maintained  from  Buko- 
wina and  Galicia,  and  there  is  certainly  a 
very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ruthen- 
ians  to  have  all  the  first  and  portions  of 
the  latter  province  united  to  the  new  Ukran- 
ian   Republic,    which   has   been  set   up   in 
South    Russia.       Acquiescence    in    such    a 
scheme  by  Austria  would  certainly  win  over 
the  Republic,    and    once    that    were   done, 
peace  with    a    Roumania.   enlarged   by   the 
addition  of  Bessarabia,  would  speedily  fol- 
low.    In  the  j>eace  terms,   however,   would 
certainly  be  a  demand  that  Roumania  cede 
the  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria,  and  that  demand 
would  be  agreed  to  providing  the  possession 
of  Bessarabia  were  made  absolute. 

The  Making  of  a  Great  Kingdom. 

Roumania's  anxiety  to  get  a  further  slice 
of  the  Dobrudja  caused  her  to  side  against 
Bulgaria  in  the  second  Balkan  war,  but  the 
desire  for  this  extra  territory  sprang  from 
the  need  of  securing  a  seaport  which  was 
not  dominated  by  Russia.     This  Roumania 
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had,    of    course,     obtained   at   the  Treaty 
of  St.  Stefano,  when  Constanza  was  ceded 
to  her  bv  Turkey,  but  it  was  altogether  too 
near  the  Bulgarian  frontier  for  safety.    The 
3000  square  miles  of  territory  which  Rou- 
mania  wrung  from  Bulgaria  in  1913,  pushed 
back  the  frontier  some  30   miles,    and,   in 
the  opinion  of  the  Roumanian  Government, 
made   Constanza    safe    from  attack.      The 
possession  of  Bessarabia  would  give  Rou- 
mania  entire  control  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,   and,    although   loss  of   Constanza 
would  be  a  serious  blow,  it  would  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  Delta  of  the 
Danube,   and  complete  possession  of  Bess- 
arabia.    It  is  unlikely  that  Bulgaria  would 
get   any  of  the   Delta,   but  would   have  to 
rest    satisfied    with    the    8000  odd   square 
miles    of    the    Dobrudja     proper,     chiefly- 
peopled    by    Turks.       If    Roumania    gets 
Bessarabia 'and  abandons  the  Dobrudja  she 
will    increase   her   territory   by    some   9000 
square  miles,  adding  indeed  17,000  square 
miles  of  fertile  land  and  losing  8000  square 
miles  of  more  or  less  barren  steppes.     Her 
population,  despite  the  loss  of  the  550,000 
Dobrudjians,      would      be      increased     by 
1,700,000,  and  most  of  these  would  be  Rou- 
manians, whilst  those  lost  would  be  Turks 
and  Bulgars — alien  races.     The  new  Rou- 
mania  would  have  an  area  of  63,000  square 
miles  with  a  total  population  of  9,300,000. 
That  is  to  say  it  would  be  the  tenth  State 
of  Europe  in  area,  and  the  seventh  in  popu- 
lation— excluding  Russia  and  the  fragments 
into  which  it  may  fly.     Fewer  people  would 
be  living  in   Belgium,    Holland,    Portugal, 
Sweden,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  whole 
of   England  and  Wales  could  be  comfort- 
ably   tucked   away    in    the   new    Roumania 
bounded  by  the  Dniester,  the  Danube  and 
the  Carpathians. 

Sweden  and  the  Finns. 

Russia  is  more  turbulent  than  ever.  The 
peasants  are  apparently  being  won  to  the 
Bolsheviki,  as  these  urge  the  seizing  of  the 
land  of  the  great  proprietors,  and  its  divi- 
sion amongst  the  people.  Land  is  the  key 
to  the  heart  of  the  peasant,  and  the  Bol- 
sheviki are  fully  aware  of  that.  But 
directly  the  principles  of  confiscation  and 
division  are  put  into  practice  trouble  arises. 
The  small  peasant  proprietors  strongly  re- 
sent the  loss  of  the  land  they  farm,  and 
the  Cossacks,  who  hold  large  areas  on  the 
community  system,  fly  to  arms  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  on  their  territory.  Robber 
bands,    returned    soldiers   and   Red    Guards 


fight  each   other   and   pillage  the  country. 
The  troops  of  the  Ukraine  Rada  struggle 
with  the   Bolsheviki  armies,    and   the  Cos- 
sacks   engage    the    Red   Guards    in   battle. 
In  Finland  the  republic  which  was  creat- 
last  July  has  been  attacked  by  sailors  and 
Red  Guards,  who  have  possessed  themselves 
of    Helsingfors,    and   are   overrunning     th< 
country.  The  Finnish  Government's  troops, 
known  as  White  Guards,  are  holding  their 
own   at  present,    but   are  obviously   handi- 
capped owing  to  lack  of  proper  equipment. 
The  Swedes,  of  course,  strongly  sympathise 
with  their  Finnish  cousins,  and  are  anxiou? 
to  send  ammunition  and  arms  to  them,  but 
this    the    Government    is   preventing.       If. 
however,   the  Russians  actually   defeat   the 
Finns   and   overthrow    the    new     republic. 
Swedish  intervention  in   Finland  is  almost 
certain.     The  break  up  which  followed  the 
revolution    lifted    the    dread    of     Russian 
aggression    which   had   oppressed   them    for 
the  last  hundred   years   from  the   Swedes, 
who  hailed  with  joy  the  setting  up  of  an 
independent  republic  in  Finland.     Already 
the  vexed   question  of   the   Aland   Islands 
was  being   amicably   settled    with   the   new 
State,  and  the  Swedes  must  view  with  the 
greatest    apprehension    the    efforts  of   the 
Russians  to  re-establish  themselves  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  in  possession  of  these 
islands  which  dominate  Stockholm.     Rather 
than  have  the  old  threat  back  again,   they 
would     hasten    to    the    aid    of   the    hard- 
pressed    Finns   and   assist  them  to   set   up 
their    republic    once    more.       The    Allies, 
pledged  to  the  principle  that  every  people 
shall   decide   its  own  destiny,   would  obvi- 
ously  approve  of  the  Swedes  helping  the 
Finns    to    establish    the    government    they 
desired. 

Half-a-million  Sammies  in  France. 

The  best  news  we  have  had  this  year 
is  that  no  less  than  500,000  American 
troops  are  in  France,  or  will  be  almost  at 
once,  and  that  1,500,000  more  men  are 
readv  to  go  as  soon  as  ships  are  available. 
The  United  States  has  been  in  the  war  al- 
most a  year  now,  but  the  first  batch  of 
670,000  men  called  up  did  not  begin  train- 
ing until  last  October.  To  have  half  a  mil- 
lion in  France  already  is  a  magnificent 
achievement.  This  year,  says  President 
Wilson,  is  to  be  the  decisive  one.  therefore 
it  is  evidently  intended  to  have  a  great 
American  army  in  action  within  a  few 
months.  We  have  to  remember,  however, 
that,  though  the  American  soldiers  have 
been  trained   in    the   States,    and   have  re- 
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ceived  a  further  polish  in  France,  when 
they  do  attack  in  force  they  will  resemble 
Haig's  army  when  the  great  offensive  was 
delivered  on  the  Somme  in  1916.  That 
offensive  was  regarded  as  completing  the 
training  of  the  men  raised  under  the  Kit- 
chener and  Derby  schemes,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected to  break  through  the  enemy  line, 
did  not,  indeed,  do  so.  It  was  the  first 
great  offensive  made  by  the  British  who  had 
been  constantly  in  the  field  for  eighteen 
months  getting  ready  for  it.  If  the  Ger- 
mans intend  to  deal  a  mighty  blow  in  the 
west  they  will  be  constrained  to  do  so  as 
early  as  the  weather  permits,  as  the  longer 
they  delay  the  more  formidable  the  Ameri- 
can armies  in  France  will  become. 

Air  Raids. 

The    British    and    French    policy   of   re- 
prisals for  German  air  raids  has  not  had  the 
hoped    for    result ;    instead,    Germany    has 
embarked  on  a  series  of  raids  as  reprisals 
for  our   reprisals.      Many  more   aeroplanes 
are  used   in  these  raids  than  ever  before, 
and  the  machines  come  in  relays,   so  that 
bombing   continues    for  an   hour   or    more. 
London   was  visited  on   Januarv    27th,    47 
men,  women  and  children  being  killed  and 
169  injured.     Paris  was  visited  on  Januarv 
30th  by  four  squadrons  of  Gothas.    Thirtv- 
six   persons  being  killed   and   190   injured. 
One  enemy  machine   was    shot    down   near 
London,  but  the  Paris  visitors  escaped  un- 
harmed.     Few   particulars  have  been   pub- 
lished about  the  British  and  French  reprisal 
raids,    but  evidently  they   were  effective   in 
themselves.      One  of  the  raids  was  against 
Mannheim,  and   is  said  to  have  eclipsed  all 
previous  efforts.      Many  of  the  inhabitants 
fled,   and   reports  state  that  the  rest  spent 
a  night  of  terror  in  the  town.     The  British 
aviators  swooped  so  low  that  the  noise  of 
their  engines  could  be  heard  in  the  streets 
filled      with      panic-stricken,      half-dressed 
people — vide  the  cabled   reports.      One  of 
the  many  bombs  dropped  on  the  town  found 
its  billet  in  the  barracks,  but  what  damage 
Li  did  is  not  stated. 

The  "  Goeben  "  Loses  Another  Life. 

The    submarines    have    been    very    busy 
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The  13,400-ton  Atlantic  liner 
Andania  was  torpedoed  off  the  coast  of 
Ulster,  but  though  the  ship  was  lost  the 
passengers — 40 — and  the  crew — 200 — were 
saved.  The  Dublin  Steam  Packet's  steamer 
Cork,  1232  tons,  was  torpedoed  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  seven  passengers  and  five  of  the  crew 


were  drowned.      Definite  news  of  the   loss 
of  two  transports  on  December  30th  in  the 
Mediterranean   came   through    a   couple  of 
days  ago.     One  was  the  Aragon,  of  9588 
tons,   well  known  to  the   Gallipoli   Anzacs, 
had  2000  persons  of  board,  of  whom  612 
were   drowned,    including   four   nurses   and 
the  captain.     The  other,  the  Osmanieh,  of 
4041  tons,    with   800  people  of   board,   of 
whom  199  were  drowned,  including  the  cap- 
tain and  eight   nurses.      The   Mechanician, 
9044  tons,  used  as  an  armed  escort  vessel, 
was  torpedoed  in  the  English   Channel  on 
January    20th,    and    a    couple   of    torpedo 
boats   were  also  lost.      The  sinking  during 
the  two  weeks   total    15   British  ships  over 
1600   tons,    two   French    and    two   Italian. 
Under  1600  tons  the  losses  were — British, 
8;  French  4;  and  Italian.  3.     The  Ameri- 
cans announced  that  during   191 7  the  Ger- 
mans torpedoed   69  of  their  ships,    with   a 
tonnage    of     171,000.      The     Goeben     and 
the  Breslau  suddenly  sallied  forth  from  the 
Dardanelles  with  the  object,  it  is  said,  of 
going  to    Greece   to    assist    in    a    rising   in 
favour  of   ex-King   Constantine.     Presum- 
ably,  the  Allies  have  nothing  as  powerful 
as  the  former  German  battle-cruiser  in  the 
/Egean,    but   a  couple  of   British   monitors 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  monster.     She 
sank  them  both,  but  meanwhile  the  Breslau 
ran    on     a    mine,     and     foundered.       The 
Goeben,   evidently   fearful   of   a    like   fate, 
made  for  the  entrance,  but  striking  a  mine, 
had  to  be  beached  at  Nagara  Point.     There 
she  was  attacked  by  our  aircraft,  but  was 
■soon  refloated   and    returned    to   Constanti- 
nople^  She  has  been  one  of  the  epoch-mak- 
ing ships  of  the  war,  and  seems  to  have  as 
many  lives  as  a  cat,  having  been  sunk  any 
number   of    times,    having    been    converted 
into  a  stationary   fort,   and  into  a  hospital 
ship,    whilst   her   guns   have  been   used  on 
Gallipoli,  and  other  battle  fronts  !     Thanks 
to  her  presence  in  the  Black  Sea  the  Turks 
were    able    to    cripple    Russian    effort    in 
Armenia    at    a    critical    time,    and   she   has 
always    prevented   the    Russian    fleet   from 
doing  anything  to  help  the  land  forces,  or 
make  an  offensive  against  Constantinople. 

Doings  of  Japan  and  Persia. 

The  decision  of  the  Japanese  to  double 
their  army  and  greatly  increase  their 
navy  is  somewhat  remarkable.  At  pre- 
sent her  army  is  600.000  strong,  and 
the  proposal  is  to  raise  the  numbers 
to  1,300,000.  The  navy  is  to  be  in- 
creased   by    no  less   than '16    super-dread- 
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noughts,  and  16  huge  battle  cruisers.  They 
are  to  be  built  during  the  next  six  years  at 
a  cost  of  700,000,000  yen,  or  about 
^70,000,000.  Already  Japan  has  been 
called  on  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  her 
citizens  in  Vladivostok,  and  it  may  be  that 
she  hopes  soon  to  extend  her  dominion  in 
Siberia  and  her  influence  still  further  in 
China.  The  agreement  made  some  time  ago 
between  the  Mikado's  representative  and 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  still  stands,  and  gives  to 
Japan  most  notable  concession  in  the  Celes- 
tial Republic.  Its  provisions  concerning 
Japanese  advisors  have  apparently  been  in 
force  for  some  time.  Undoubtedly,  if  the 
ambitious  naval  programme  is  carried  out, 
the  Japanese  will  be  a  mO'St  powerful 
nation.  Persia,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Russian  upheaval,  and  the  revolutionary 
declaration,  renouncing  all  desire  for  terri- 
tory not  peopled  by  Russians,  has  de- 
nounced all  the  treaties  she  was  forced  to 
make  with  Turkev  and  Russia  since  1828. 
In  particular,  does  she  declare  void  those 
concluded  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century  to  which,  by  the  way,  Great  Britain 
is  a  party.  The  latest  of  these  divided 
Persia  between  Russia  and  England.  We 
took  the  southern  half,  the  Tsar  took  the 
northern,  and  Persia  was  allowed  to  retain 
a  slice  in  the  middle,  wherein  Britain  and 
Russia  could  both  try  for  concessions.  The 
question  of  Persia  will  no  doubt  come  up 
for  settlement  at  the  peace  conference  which 
will  indeed  have  plenty  of  world  problems 
to  deal  with  ! 

Pull  Together  and  Avoid  Disaster. 

We  rejoice  over  the  disturbances  in  Ger- 
man v  and  Austria,  but  cannot  but  be  ap- 
prehensive concerning  the  situation  in  Eng- 
land itself.  Obviously  the  question  of  food 
is  a  very  serious  one.  Rationing  has  been 
decided  on,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  put  through  the  vast  undertaking. 
Let  us  hope  the  errors  which  the  Germans, 
Austrians  and  French  fell  into  will  not  be 
repeated,  although  the  issuing  of  family 
food  tickets  and  their  subsequent  recall  be- 
fore they  were  used,  the  Food  Controller 
having  suddenly  discovered  that  people  tra- 
velled about  sometimes  unaccompanied  by 
all  the  members  of  their  families,  does  not 
augur  too  well  for  future  arrangements. 
However,  voluntary  rationing  having  failed, 
compulsory  rationing  is  to  begin.  Lord 
Rhondda  has  found  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  Mr.  Hoover  for  75,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
sent    to   Great    Britain   this    vear.      If    this 


gigantic  quantity  is  hot  forthcoming  our 
people  will  not  have  sufficient  food  to  win 
the  war.  The  position  may  be  very  serious  ; 
indeed,  he  says  in  three  months  time.  "  We 
are  now  crossing  the  rapids,"  says  Mr. 
Prothero,  "  and,  unless  we  pull  together, 
we  will  sweep  to  disaster."  All  pleasure 
horses  must  go,  as  there  is  not  enough  to 
feed  them  on,  and  certainly  not  enough  to 
feed  all  the  cattle  in  the  country.  Sheep 
must  be  fed,  he  says,  entirely  on  grass  from 
now  on.  The  people  are  to  be  graded  into 
classes,  roughly,  into  active  and  sedentary 
occupations,  which,  presumably,  means  that 
manual  labourers  are  to  get  a  larger  ration 
than  brain  workers.  In  order  to  get  the 
75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  needed  by 
England,  France  and  Italy,  the  Americana 
will  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  own  con- 
sumption bv  a  third,  and  are  voluntarily 
putting  in  force  a  self-denying  ordinance, 
which  deprives  them  of  bread  on  certain 
days  in  the  week,  and  of  meat  on  others. 
Unless  England  can  get  supplies  from 
America,  the  position  is  obviously  most  seri- 
ous. The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  ships, 
ships,  always  ships.  In  addition  to  the 
wheat  huge  quantities  of  meat  and  other 
necessaries  are  needed.  The  Germans  are 
reported  to  be  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
launch  more  submarines,  and  make  the 
under-water  warfare  still  more  intense. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  most  vigorous 
attempts  will  be  made  by  the  enemy  to  pre- 
vent the  75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
other  supplies  getting  safely  across  the  At- 
lantic. President  Wilson,  fully  alive  to  the 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  has  assured  his 
people  that  on  their  shoulders  rests  the 
problem  of  Europe's  sustenance. 

Is  Labour  Moving  to  End  the  War? 

The  Man-Power  Bill  of  the  Government 
has  not  yet  received  the  approval  of  the 
powerful  Society  of  Amalgamated  En- 
gineers. These  men  threaten  to  strike  un- 
less the  Government  declares  an  armistice 
in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  Central 
Powers.  Mr.  Henderson,  who,  although 
dismissed  from  the  War  Cabinet,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Em- 
pire, has  appealed  to  them  not  to  down 
tools,  declaring  that  such  action  may  preci- 
pitate a  crisis  "at  a  moment  when  the  ar- 
rangements we  are  making  for  concentrated 
action  by  international  democracy  in  the 
direction  of  a  general  peace  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion."  This  Labour 
leader,  who  stuck  to  the  men  rather  than  to 
the  ruling  statesmen,  declares  that  the  tem- 
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per  of  the  industrialists  is  dangerous,  and 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis.  The 
Times  urges  the  Government  to  modify  its 
attitude,  and  meet  the  engineers  in  the  mat- 
ter. Big  events  are  undoubtedly  pending 
in  England,  and  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  from  Downing  Street  would 
be  no  surprise. 

Military  and  Political   Leaders. 

An  attack  on  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir 
William  Robertson  has  been  vigorously  car- 
ried on  in  the  London  press.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  was  what  is  known  as  the 
"'  Cambrai  Teverse."  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  this,  and  demands  for  the  retire- 
ment of  officers  in  the  highest  positions  have 
not  been  wanting.  This  is  to  say  the  least 
extraordinary,  because,  so  far  as  wre  know 
from  the  cables.  Cambrai  was  a  brilliant 
victory,  followed  by  the  abandonment  of  a 
small  section  of  the  territory  we  had  won. 
For  this  achievement  the  Commanding 
Officer,  General  Byng,  received  promotion. 
\ow  we  are  told  that  for  the  slight  with- 
drawal reported,  still  higher  officers  ought 
to  be  dismissed  !  Unless  something  hap- 
pened of  which  we  know  nothing,  the  whole 
affair  is  a  mysterious  sort  of  a  storm  in  a 
tea  cup.  Commanders  in  the  field  are  al- 
wavs  being  criticised  and  cannot  replv. 
Unless  they  have  some  strong  backing  in 
political  circles,  they  are  usually  sacrificed 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  a  democracy  that 
someone  must  be  punished.  They  are  the 
tallest  poppies  and  they  fall.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Pitt's  steadfast  support,  Welling- 
ton would  again  and  again  have  been  re- 
called from  the  Peninsula,  and  some  other 
leader  would  have  commanded  the  Allied 
forces  at  Waterloo,  with  ]>erhaps  disastrous 
consequences  to  Europe.  Sir  Douglas*  Haig 
does  not  appear  to  have  as  stalwart  a  friend 
in  Lloyd  George  as  Wellington  had  in  Pitt, 


but  for  the  moment   at   any   rate  the  storm 
has  blown  over. 

Home  Rule. 

The  new  Electoral  Bill  came  back  from 
the  Lords  with  a  proportional  representation 
clause  added.  This  the  Commons  struck 
out  by  223  votes  to  113.  They  then  re- 
stored the  alternative  vote  clause  for  single 
member  constituency  ■>  which  the  Lords  had 
rejected.  A  compromise  will  probably  be 
arrived  at.  Tlvs  Bill  increases  the  number 
of  electors  in  Gn.it  Britain  by  8,000,000, 
and,  at  the  next  election,  taken  on  the  new 
role.  Labour  representation  in  the  House 
will  be  verv  greatl}  strengthened.  Labour 
outside  the  House  is  becoming  hostile  to 
Llovd  George  and  his  Government,  though 
its  representatives,  elected  three  and  a-half 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  still  stick 
to  him.  The  situation  in  Ireland  is  again 
acute.  The  failure  of  the  Convention  to 
reach  agreement  compelled  the  intervention 
of  the  Government.  In  order  to  free  its 
hands.  Sir  Edward  Carson  again  resigned, 
this  time  from  the  War- Cabinet,  and  de- 
parted to  Ulster,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  about  some  sort 
of  a  compromise.  If  the  Government  fails, 
like  the  Convention,  the  last  state  of  Ireland 
will  be  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement,  which  demands  entire 
liberty  and  the  creation  of  a  Republic  in 
Ireland  will  get  a  great  impetus.  A  chance 
offers  for  Mr.  Hughes  to  escape  from  his 
embarrassing  position  in  Australia.  An  Im- 
perial Conference  is  said  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  urgency,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Prime  Minister  is  desired.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  will  not  be  the  only  voice 
to  speak  for  Australia  at  the  Conference, 
for  the  recent  referendum  showed  clearly 
enough  that  his  ideas  are  not  those  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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THE     END    OP    A    FRENCH     VILLAGE. 

One  of  the  greatest  works  in  connection  with  the  British  armies  in  France  is  the  repair  of 
the  roads.  The  debris  of  the  villages  which  have  been  smashed  to  bits  by  the  heavy  guns  is 
largely  used  for  this  purpose. 

THE    AMERICAN    WAR    AIMS    AND 
THE    ENEMY'S    REPLY. 

The  following  comparison  between  the  statement  of  President  Wilson  and  the 
speech  of  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  helps  us  in  finding  a  "  common  denomina- 
tor."    (See  page  102.) 


PRESIDENT    WILSON'S   STATEMENT. 

(1)  ''  Covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived 
at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  in- 
ternational understandings  of  any  kind,  but 
diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and 
in  the  public  view. 

(2)  "  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation 
upon  the  seas  outside  territorial  waters, 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas 
may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  inter- 
national action  for  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
national convenants. 


THE     GERMAN     DECLARATION. 

(1)  "Covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived 
at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  in- 
ternational understandings  of  any  kind,  but 
diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and 
in  the  public  view. 

(2)  "  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation 
upon  the  seas  outside  territorial  waters, 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas 
may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  inter- 
national action  for  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
national covenants,  but  to  secure  this 
absolute  freedom  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  England  should  abandon 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  other  strong  naval 
points  d'appui. 
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(3)  "  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
all  economic  barriers,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions 
among  all  the  nations  consenting  to 
the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for 
its  maintenance. 

(4)  "  Adequate  guarantees,  given  and 
taken  that  national  armaments  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety. 


(5)  "  A  free,  open-minded  and  abso- 
lutely impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial 
claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of 
the  principle  that  in  determining  all  such 
questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of 
the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal 
weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the 
Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 


(6)  "  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  such  a  settlement  of  all  questions 
affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and 
freest  co-operation  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  obtaining  for  her:  an  unham-; 
pered  and  an  unembarrassing  opportunity 
for  the  independent  determination  of  her 
own  political  development  and  national 
policy,  and  assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome 
into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  in- 
stitutions of  her  own  choosing  ;  and,  more 
than  a  welcome,  assistance  also  of  every 
kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself  de- 
sire. The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by 
her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to  come  will 
be  the  acid  test  of  their  goodwill,  of  their 
comprehension  of  her  needs  as  distinguished 
from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  intel- 
ligent and  unselfish  sympathy. 

(7)  "  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will 
agree,  must  be  evacuated  and  restored 
without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty 
which  she  enjoys  in  common  with  all  other 
free  nations. 

(8)  "  All  French  territory  should  be 
freed,  and  the  invaded  portions  restored, 
and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia 
in  187 1  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  nearly  50  years,  should  be  righted,  in 
order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made 
secure  in  the  interest  of  all. 


(3)  "  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
all  economic  barriers,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  equalitv  of  trade  conditions 
among  all  the  nations  consenting  to 
the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for 
its  maintenance — a  matter,  however,  for 
further  discussion. 

(4)  "The  financial  position  of  all  Euro- 
pean countries  after  the  war  will  probably- 
work  most  effectively  as  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  question.  Reduction  of  arma- 
ments was  approved  of  in  replies  to  the 
Pope  and  official  Austrian  pronouncements. 

(5)  "  A  practical  realisation  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  encounter  difficulties,  but  it  is 
most  important  to  enter  on  it.  I  believe  it 
could  be  left  to  the  greatest  colonial  Em- 
pire, namely,  the  British,  to  make  up  its 
mind  concerning  America's  proposal.  When 
such  an  Anglo-American  agreement  has  been 
reached  we  could  see  what  agreement  is  pos- 
sible at  peace  negotiations  from  our  side, 
since  we  also  advocate  a  new  construction 
of  the  colonial  situation. 

(6)  "  Now  that  the  Entente  has  refused 
to  join  in  the  peace  negotiations,  I  must 
decline  interference  in  this  matter.  We  are 
dealing  with  questions  which  alone  concern 
Russia  and  the  Central  Powers. 


(7)  "  The  Belgian  question  belongs  to 
matters  whose  details  will  be  settled  at  the 
peace  negotiations.  Forcible  annexation 
forms  no  part  of  the  official  German  policy. 


(8)  "  The  occupied  parts  of  France  are  a 
valuable  pawn  in  our  hands.  Forcible  an- 
nexation is  no  part  of  our  policy,  but  the 
conditions  of  evacuation  must  take  account 
of  Germany's  vital  interests,  and  are  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  Germany  and  France. 
There  can  never  be  any  question  of  dismem- 
berment of  Imperial  territory.  Under  no  fine 
phrases  of  any  kind  will  we  permit  the 
enemy  again  to  take  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
from  us,  which  have  been  ever  increasingly 
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(9)  "A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  should  be  effected  along  clearly  re- 
cognisable lines  of  nationality. 

(10)  "The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary, 
whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to 
see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  ac- 
corded the  freest  opportunity  of  autono- 
mous development. 

(11)  "  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Monte- 
negro should  be  evacuated  ;  Serbia  ac- 
corded free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea ; 
and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan 
States  to  one  another  be  determined  by 
friendly  counsel  along  historically  estab- 
lished lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality  ; 
and  international  guarantees  of  the  political 
and  economic  dependence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  several  Balkan  States  should 
be  entered  into. 

(12)  "  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  pre- 
sent Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a 
secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationali- 
ties which  are  now  under  Turkish  rule 
should  be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of 
life,  and  an  absolutely  unmolested  oppor- 
tunity of  autonomous  developments,  and  the 
Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  opened 
as  a  free  passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce 
of  all  nations  under  international  guar- 
antees. 

(13)  "An  independent  Polish  State 
should  be  formed,  which  should  include  the 
territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish 
populations,  which  should  be  assured  a  free 
and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose 
political  and  economic  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed 
bv  international  covenant. 


(14)  "A  general  association  of  nations 
must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees 
of  political  independence  and  territorial  in. 
tegrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike." 


linked  intimately  to  Germany,  have  in  a 
highly  gratifying  manner  ever  increasingly 
developed  economically,  and  of  which  more 
than  87  per  cent,  of  the  population  speak 
the  German  mother  tongue. 

(9)  "  This  principally  concerns  Austria. 


(10)  "  This  principally  concerns  Austria. 


(11)  "  This  principally  concerns  Austria. 


(12)  "  This  concerns  Turkey,  to  whose 
respective  statesmen  the  answer  may  be  left 
in  the  first  place.  Germany  would  accord 
them  every  support.  The  integrity  of 
Turkev  and  the  safeguarding  of  Constan- 
tinople, with  which  the  question  of  the 
Straits  is  closely  connected,  are  important 
to  vital  German  interests. 


(13)  "  The  Central  Empires  liberated 
Poland  from  the  Tsarish  regime.  They 
therefore  are  entitled  to  decide  Poland's 
future  constitution.  Said  Count  Czernin  : 
'  The  population  of  Poland  shall  decide  its 
own  fate,  but  this  question  must  not  delay 
peace  for  a  single  day.  A  compromise  must 
be  reached.  The  difference  is  not  sufficient 
to  cause  a  cessation  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Central  Powers. 

(14)  "  The  Imperial  German  Government 
is  ready  to  discuss  the  basis  of  a  League  of 
Nations  when  all  other  questions  are  settled, 
and  has  often  approved  the  scheme  offi- 
cially during  the  last  couple  of  years." 


Summing  up  the  proposals  of  President  Wilson  and  the  speech  of  Lloyd  George, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  said  that  "  they  contained  certain  principles  to  which  Ger- 
many has  assented,  and  which  form  the  starting  point  and  aim  of  negotiations,  but 
the  concrete  proposals  are  unsatisfactory.  Our  Enemies  do  not  desire  to  destroy  Ger- 
many, but  cast  covetous  eyes  on  our  territo  ry." 
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HARNESSING   NATURE. 


The  Bowser  Economy  Government  meets 
Parliament  on  Tuesday,  and  is  expected 
to  give  some  account  of  the  savings  it  has 
already  effected,  and  those  it  hopes  to 
:arry  out  in  the  administration  of  Vic- 
torian affairs.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
make  any  very  lengthy  statement  or  an- 
nounce   any    serious   programme. 

One  of  the  matters  it  is  concerning  itself 
with  is  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  State.  The  relative  merits  of  water 
power  and  brown  coal  are  to  be  seriously 
looked  into,  and  decision  is  to  be  arrived 
at  concerning  the  advisability  of  the  State 
taking  control  or  permitting  private  enter- 
prise to  have  a  free  hand.  In  a  previous 
article  (September  29th,  19 17),  I  dealt  at 
some  length  with  the  scheme  for  harness- 
ing the  head  waters  of  the  Kiewa,  Mitta 
Mitta  and  other  rivers,  and  this  is  the  pro- 
position now  before  the  Government.  In- 
stead, however,  of  considering  the  feasi- 
bility of  compelling  the  ever  running 
waters  of  the  Eogong  High  Plains  to 
make  electric  power  for  Melbourne,  and 
ither  places,  by  itself,  the  idea  is  to  look 
111  it  as  a  rival  scheme  to  that  of  the  brown 
•oal  at  Morwell.  To  me  water  power  al- 
ways has  a  peculiar  fascination,  for  the 
water  goes  on  running,  always  running, 
regardless  of  the  dictates  of  the  Trades 
Hall  or  of  the  whims  of  miners,  and  whilst 
it  may  be  that  the  initial  cost  of  impound- 
ing the  wayward  streams  of  Victoria's 
mountainous  districts  is  greater  than  that 
of  installing;  the  necessary  plant  in  the 
brown  coal  region,  once  the  dams  are  built 
and  the  necessary  fall  is  secured  the  work- 
ing  cost  of  making  electricitv   is    far   less. 

But  the  two  schemes  are  not  necessarily 
rivals,  although  they  appear  to  be  so  re- 
garded. The  certainty  that  cheap  power 
would  be  available  would  undoubtedly 
cause  new  industries  to  spring  up,  but.  even 
with  those  there  are,  over  60.000  kilo-watts 
are  required  daily.  One  of  the  objections 
taken  by  experts  to  the  hydro-electric 
scheme  is  that  it  cannot  produce  anything 
like  the  40,000  kilo-watts  every  day  that 
its  promoters  claim  for  it.  If.  however, 
the  Government  does  not  intend  to  take 
over  the  harnessing  of  these  waters  itself. 
it  surely  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of 


private  enterprise  doing  so,  providing,  of 
course,  that  those  who  put  up  the  money 
have  more  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  un- 
dertaking than  the  Government  experts, 
after  cursorv  inspection,  appear  to  enter- 
tain. After  all  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  eating  thereof.  What  Melbourne 
wants  is  electric  power  as  cheaply  as  it 
can  be  obtained.  The  hydro-electric  people 
are  apparently  prepared  to  undertake  to 
supply  this  at  fd.  per  unit.  The  Govern- 
ment should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
doing  so.  If  they  fail  to  make  good,  that 
is  their  affair,  and  does  not  concern  the 
Ministry  ;  but  surely  the  manufacturers  of 
Victoria  ought  not  to  have  to  wait  indefi- 
nitely for  cheap  current,  or,  indeed,  for 
any  sort  of  current,  whilst  the  Govern- 
ment hesitates  to  give  permission  for  the 
development  of  the  water  power  of  the 
State  by  a  private  company  on  the  ground 
that,  by  utilising  brown  coal  or  some  other 
fuel  obtainable  sometime,  somewhere  or 
other,  the  power  needed  might  be  got  more 
cheaply — in  a  few  years'  time  ! 

The  brown  coal  proposition  may  be  a 
perfectly  sound  one,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  installation  of  the  necessary  plant 
would  involve  an  exceedingly  heavy  expen- 
diture which  it  was  proposed  the  State 
should  shoulder.  The  suggestion  to  utilise 
the  water  now  running  to  waste  in  the  ever 
flowing  rivers  of  the  State  does  not  in- 
volve the  Government  in  any  expenditure 
whatever  ;  all  that  is  asked  is  permission  to 
impound  the  waters  and  thus  secure  the 
necessary  power  to  produce  almost  unlimi- 
ted supplies  of  electricity  which  will  be 
sold  to  manufacturers  at  a  low,  definitely 
fixed  figure. 

Water  power  is  being  used  more  and 
more  the  world  over,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  cost  of  coal  will  continue  to  in- 
crease is  inducing  Governments  to  harness 
their  rivers  wherever  possible.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  imperative  need  for 
'developing  Australia's  great  resources. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  of  giving  Victoria 
cheap  electric  power  without  any  cost  to 
the  State,  and  yet  the  Government  halts 
and  hesitates  while  the  Kiewa  and  Mitta 
Mitta  continue  to  flow — as  they  have  flowed 
for  centuries — uselessly   from  the   hills. 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR-LX 


Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  many  men  New 
Zealand  has  sent  to  the  front? 

A. — To  date  88,005  have  been  sent  over- 
seas and  8187  are  in  camp  training.  This 
iast  figure  does  not  include  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  camps  or  soldiers  whose  duty 
keeps  them  all  the  time  in  New  Zealand  ; 
472  nurses  have  been  sent  to  Europe. 

Q.— Could  you   tell    me    how  the    interned 
Germans  are  treated   in    England? 

A. — According  to  the  reports  made  by 
official  American  visitors  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  they  were  accorded 
humane  treatment.  The  different  com- 
mandants have,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
discretion,  and  some  permit  visits  pretty 
freely.  The  treatment  accorded  is  based 
pretty  closely  upon  that  given  to  internees 
in  Germany.  For  instance,  after  it  was 
found  that  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
issue  a  paper  at  Ruhleben  the  same  privi- 
lege was  extended  to  German  internees  in 
England,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It  is 
now  known  that,  despite  the  food  shortage 
in  the  enemy  countries,  parcels  sent  to  pri- 
soners there  containing  food  are  duly  de- 
livered, and  many  of  the  liberated  men  de- 
clare that  it  was  these  food  parcels  which 
enabled  them  to  exist  in  comparative  com- 
fort. Probably  they  would  have  considered 
their  rations  inadequate  if  they  had  been 
obliged  to  subsist  on  those  given  the  civi- 
lian population.  At  any  rate,  we  are  al- 
ways assured  by  British  Ministers  that, 
although  conditions  are  perhaps  not  very 
good  at  the  moment  in  England,  they  are 
ever  so  much  worse  in  Germany. 

0      What  happens  to  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  German  internees  in  England? 

A. — Many  of  the  women  have  been  sent 
back  to  Germany,  or  have  gone  to  neutral 
countries.  The  figures  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  as  there  are  over  30,000  men 
interned  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  there  are  at  least  as  many  women 
and  children  of  enemv  birth — or  married 
to  men  of  enemy  birth  in  the  country.  The 
State  makes  a  small  allowance  to  them,  and 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  charitable 
effort  on  their  behalf  bv  Englishmen,  and 
women  who  realise  the  awkward  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 


Q.  Is  it  really  true,  as  stated  in  a  Brisbane 
paper,  that  there  are  40,000,000  starving 
people  in  Germany? 

A. — That  is  obviously  incorrect,  as  if 
more  than  half  the  people  were  starving 
Germany  would  collapse.  When  people 
are  starved  they  die  !  There  are  probably 
40,000,000  hungry  people  in  Germany,  but 
whilst  they  no  doubt  feel  they  want  more 
to  eat  than  they  can  get,  they  are  a  long 
way  from  starving  yet.  We  have  been  told 
regularly  since  the  war  began  that  the 
enemy  peoples  were  starving,  but  they  have 
survived  thus  far.  Shortage  there  must 
be,  but  there  is  less  chance  of  the  Germans 
starving  to-day  than  there  has  been  since 
the  war  began  owing  to  the  certaintv  of 
peace  being  made  with  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
fact  that  even  if  formal  peace  were  not  con- 
cluded the  high  prices  offered  by  the  Cen- 
tral peoples  would  inevitably  drag  supplies 
from  Russia  across  the  unguarded  frontiers. 

Q. — Supposing  a  person  is  born  in  England 
of  German  parents,  who  have  not  been 
naturalised,  what  would  his  nationality 
be? 

A. — That  question  has  been  answered 
again  and  again,  and  the  reply,  together 
with  other  particulars  about  nationality, 
will  be  found  in  Stead's  War  Facts, 
ready  on  February  25th. 

0-  Is  it  legal  under  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution  to  disfranch  se  any  native 
born  subjects,  or  would  special  legis- 
lation be  required  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment this  power? 

A. — The  Constitution  says  that  every 
adult  person  who  has  or  may  acquire  a  right 
to  vote  at  the  State  elections  has  the  right 
to  vote  for  both  Houses  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament.  To  disfranchise  a 
citizen  who  has  that  right  would  require 
the  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  which. 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  not 
be  done  without  a  special  referendum. 
Under  the  War  Precautions  Act,  however, 
anything  can  be  done  that  the  Government 
desires.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
introduce  conscription  under  this  Act,  and 
as  we  have  seen  it  was  quite  possible  to 
disfranchise  not  only  men  and  women  of 
enemy  birth  who  had  been  naturalised,  and 
thus  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  but  also  to  deprive 
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people  born  in  Australia,  of  parents  of 
enemy  origin,  of  the  vote,  despite  the 
fact  that,  under  the  British  laws,  such  per- 
sons are  regarded  as  ipso  facto  Britishers. 

Q.— Did   King   George  ever  sign   the   Home 
Rule  Bill? 

A. — He  signed  it  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Parliament  Act  on  September  18th, 
1914.  It  had  not  been  approved  bv  the 
Lords,  but  by  virtue  of  the  Parliament  Act 
became  law  without  the  consent  of  the 
Upper  House.  The  day  before  he  ap- 
pended his  signature  however  a  Suspensory 
Act  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  passed  through  all  its  stages 
in  'both  Houses  next  day.  It  provided  for 
the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  for  twelve  moniths  from  the 
date  of  its  passing,  or  if  the  European  war 
had  not  then  terminated,  until  such  further 
date,  not  later  than  the  termination  of  the 
war,  as  may  be  fixed  by  Order  in  Council. 
King  George  signed  the  Welsh  Church  Act 
which  provided  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  on  the 
same  day,  September  18th,  1914.  A  Sus- 
pensory Act,  however,  became  law  on  the 
same  day  also,  its  provisions  being  similar 
to  those  of  the  Home  Rule  Suspensorv  Act. 
Various  attempts  were  made  during  1915 
to  fix  the  date  of  disestablishment  at  six 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war,  but  they 
all  failed. 

Q.— When  did   France  take  Savoy  and  Nice 
from  Italy? 

A. — Xapoleon  III.  acquired  these  pro- 
vinces by  arrangement  with  Cavour  and  the 
House  of  Savoy  after  he  had  assisted  Victor 
Emanuel.  King  of  Sardinia  and  Savoy,  and 
later  of  United  Italy,  to  expel  the  Austrians 
from  Lombard)  and  Venetia.  Nice  and 
Savoy  were,  in  fact,  Napoleon's  price  for 
giving  his  consent  to  the  union  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces  with  the  Italian  kingdom. 
The  matter  was  arranged  at  the  Treaty  of 
Turin  in  i860,  but  the  cession  was  made 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  vote  of  the  populations 
concerned. 

Q.— What  happened  to   Napoleon   III.,   after 
the  war  of  1870-1871? 

A. — He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  Sedan  on  September  2nd,  1870, 
and  was  confined  by  them  at  Wilhelmshohe 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Ere  that 
happened  France  had  become  a  republic 
once  more.  In  March.  1871,  he  joined  the 
Empress  at  Chiselhu-st,  in  Kent,  where  he 


died  on  January  9th.  1873.  His  son, 
Eugene — the  Prince  Imperial — joined  the 
English  army,  and  was  killed  in  the  Zulu 
campaign  of  1879.  First  of  all  elected 
President  of  France  in  1848,  in  1851  he 
was  re-elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
After  the  coup  d'etaf  in  the  following  year 
he  declared  himself  Emperor.  He  was 
Bonaparte's  nephew,  his  father  being  the 
brother  and  his  mother  the  step-daughter  of 
the  great  Emperor. 

Q.  —  Did  any  of  the   Powers  protest  against 
the  German  violation  of  Luxemburg? 

A. — Apparently  not,  although  actually  the 
•treaty  they  all  signed  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
trality-of  that  Duchv  was  far  more  explicit 
than  that  which  in  general  terms  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Q.— Could   you  give   me  the  details  of  the 
Treaty  between  Germany  and  Belgium? 

A. — Presumably  you  mean  the  Treaty 
of  London  1839,  by  which  the  neutrality 
of  the  new  state  of  Belgium  was  guaran- 
teed. Full  details  of  this  will  be  found 
in  Stead's  War  Facts,  ready  on  Febru- 
ary 25th. 

Q. — Did  Germany  borrow  money  from  Eng- 
land just  before  declaring  war? 

A. — The  German  Government  raised  no 
loans  abroad  at  all.  Like  Great  Britain 
and  France,  money  required  was  obtained 
internally.  As  a  matter  of  fact  France 
was  the  only  country  which  was  borrowing 
money  shortly  before  the  war  for  military 
purposes.  The  Government  there  asked  for 
^60,000,000,  chiefly  to  cover  the  cost 
of  training  conscripts  for  three  instead  of 
for  two  years  only.  It  was  defeated,  and 
resigned,  and  a  smaller  loan,  asked  for  bv 
the  Viviani  Government  after  an  election, 
was  very  much  undersubscribed.  Prussia 
at  the  same  time  raised  an  internal  loan  of 
^20,000.000,  but  for  development  pur- 
poses purely.  The  raising  of  loans,  by  the 
way.  is  not  regarded  with  favour  by  poli- 
tical financiers  in  Europe,  as  it  is  here 
where  loan  raising  is  one  of  the  main  occu- 
pations of  State  Treasurers. 

Q.— Was  the  first  battle  of  the  western  front 
fought  on  French  or  German  soil? 

A. — The  first  battle  was  fought  in 
Belgium,  and  took  the  form,  after 
preliminary  skirmishing,  of  a  bombardment 
of  Liege  forts,  which  began  on  August  4th, 
1914.  On  August  7th  the  French  crossed 
the  German  frontier  west  of  Belfort  and 
defeated  small  detachments  of  German 
troops.      They   entered    Mulhausen  on   the 
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8th,  and  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it  on 
the  9th.  The  Belgians  fought  continuous 
engagements  until  the  Germans  entered 
Brussels  on  August  20th,  hoping  all  the 
time  the  French  would  come.  The  first 
•clash  between  French  and  German  troops 
in  this  quarter  occurred  at  Dinant  on  the 
Meuse,  18  miles  south  of  Naraur,  on  August 
15th.  Naraur,  on  whose  invincibility  the 
French  plan  of  campaign  had  been  based, 
fell  after  two  days'  bombardment  on 
August  23rd.  The  British  troops  crossed 
the  Belgian  frontier  from  France  on  August 
21st,  a  Friday.  During  that  day  and  the 
next  they  heard  the  thunder  of  the  gum 
where  French  and  German  were  furiously 
fighting  at  Charleroi,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east.  The  French  resistance  here  collapsed 
•on  the  Sunday  owing  to  the  fall  of  Namur, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Germans  hurled 
themselves  against  General  French  at 
Mons.  The  famous  retreat  began  on  Monday, 
August  24th. 

Q.  What  were  the  Australian  casualties  on 
Gallipoli  compared  to  the  total  of  all 
forces  employed  by  the  Allies? 

A. — It  was  officially  stated  that  up  to 
December  9th,  191 5,  the  total  number  of 
British  casualties  at  the  Dardanelles  was 
.as  follows  : — 

Killed— 

Officers     1,667 

Others  24,535 

Wounded— 

Officers    3,028 

Others 72,781 

Missing- — 

Officers 350 

Others 12,104 

A  total  altogether  of    ...   114,555 

The  Australian  casualty  lists  as  published 
here  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1916,  gave 
the  following  total  : — ■ 

Dead— 

Officers    347 

Others 6,443 

Wounded — 

Officers    262 

Others  10,118 

Missing — 

Officers     iq 

Others 1,887 

A  total  altogether  of    ...     18,666 

If  we  deduct  this  from  the  114,555 
British  casualties,  we  get  (the  losses 
(95,889),  which  were  sustained  by  British 
forces,  other  than  Australian,  on  the  Penin- 
sula. It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  as 
the  British  losses  were  five  times  as  great 
as  the  Australian,  there  must  have  been 
five    times    as    many    British    and    Indian 


troops  used  on  the  Peninsula  as  there  were 
Australian.  In  addition,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  French  soldiers  used  at  Krithia. 

Q.— What  proportion  of  the  first  Australian 
Contingent  was  born  in  Australia? 

A. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
percentage  born  in  Australia  was  75.  It 
was  higher  in  later  contingents.  In  the 
early  Canadian  contingents  only  about  30 
per  cenit.  of  the  soldiers  had  been  born  in 
Canada,  but  in  later  contingents  the  pro- 
portion had  risen  to  over  60  per  cent. 

Q.— When  enemy  shares  are  sold  what  be- 
comes of  the  money? 

A. — Ultimately  it  must  go  to  the  enemy 
shareholder.  In  cases  where  shares  have 
been  sold  much  below  their  real  value,  some 
adjustment  will  certainly  have  to  be  made 
after  the  war  is  over.  All  such  matters 
will  be  arranged  by  specially  appointed 
commissions,  and  probably  for  years  after 
the  war  these  will  be  busy  all  over  the 
world. 

Q. — What  happens  to  the  enemy  holder  of 
a  patent  which  a  British  subject  has 
obtained  permission  to  use? 

A. — -That  is  a  maitter  for  post-war  settle- 
ment. Presumably  in  the  end  the  enemy 
holder  will  get  a  royalty  similar  to  what 
he  would  have  received  in  times  of  peace. 

0-     Could  you   tell   me   the  order  in   which 

d.stinctions   in  the  field   run,  from  the 

highest  to    lowest,    and   the  annuities 
attached  to  same? 

A. — The  Victoria  Cross  is  the  only  honour 
which  carries  an  annuity  with  it.  The  re- 
cipient is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  ^10  per 
annum — providing  he  is  not  an  officer — and 
an  extra  ^5  for  every  clasp.  This  is  the 
most  prized  of  all  awards,  and  is  only 
given  for  valour  in  actual  fighting.  It  gives 
no  precedence,  but  is  worn  before  all  other 
decorations,  and  the  distinguishing  letters 
V.C.  are  placed  before  all  other  letters, 
thus  :— Earl  Roberts,  V.C,  K.G.,  G.C.B., 
O.M.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.  It  was 
founded  in  1856  to  reward  "conspicuous 
bravery  or  devotion  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy."  Next  comes  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Order — D.S.O. — founded  in  1886,  and 
conferred  on  commissioned  officers  only. 
It  ranks  after  the  4th  class  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order,  the  fiirst  and  second  class 
of  which  G.C.V.O.  and  K.C.V.O.  receive 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  this  comes 
the  Military  Cross,  instituted  in  19 15, 
which  is  conferred  on  captains,  commis- 
sioned officers  of  a  lower  grade,  warrant 
officers   and   Indian   and   Colonial   military 
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forces.  It  is  worn  immediately  following 
the  Victoria  (toss,  and  before  all  other 
decorations  and  medals,  but  after  all  orders. 
The  Military  Medal  instituted  in  1916  is 
conferred  on  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  and  women  "  for  individual  or  asso- 
ciated acts  of  bravery  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  commander-in-chief  on  the 
field."  The  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal, 
instituted  in  1862,  is  given  to  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  (in  the  army 
only)  for  "  individual  acts  of  distinguished 
conduct  in  the  field."  The  Conspicuous 
Gallantry  Medal,  instituted  in  1874,  for 
petty  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy 
for  "  acts  of  pre-eminent  bravery  in  action 
with  the  enemv."  The  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross  instituted  in  1901,  and  renamed 
in  1915.  for  all  officers  (including  warrant 
officers)  in  the  navy  below  the  rank  of 
1. kut. -Commander.  Last  comes  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  instituted  in 
1915,  for  pettv  officers,  men  and  boys  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  awarded  when  the 
C.G.   Medal  would  not  be  applicable. 

Q. — Did  British,  French,  German,  and  other 
armament  firms  actually  combine  to  get 
orders  before  the  war? 

A.  —  You  are  probably  thinking  of  the 
famous  armament  ring  which  was  combined 
as  the  Harvey  United  States  Company.  It 
was  wound  up  in  1912.  Among  the  direc- 
tors were  representatives  of  Vickers  Lltd., 
Wm.  H'eardmore  and  Co.,  Armstrong, 
Whitworth.  and  other  British  firms,  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  of  U.S.A.,  the 
Schneider  Co.  of  France,  Krupp  and  Dil- 
lingen  of  Germany,  and  the  Terni  Steel  Co. 
of  Italy.  All  these  firms  held  shares  and, 
working  amicably  together  to  supply  the 
military  and  naval  requirements  of  all  and 
sundry,  formed  a  veritable  brotherhood  in 
arms  ! 

Q.— Who  invented  the  Westinghouse  brake? 

A. — George  Westinghouse,  an  American, 
born  in  1846.  He  has  many  other  in- 
ventions to  his  credit.  He  took  a  fore- 
part in  developing  gas  engines,  and 
adapting  thesteam  turbine  to  electrical  driv- 
ing. 

0.  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Kaiser  was  born 
with  a  withered  arm? 

A. — His  right  arm  is  withered.  There  is 
a  tradition  in  the  Hoh<*rnzollern  family 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  familv  will  never 
reign  unless  he  happens  to  be  slightly  de- 
formed at  birth.  Frederick,  the  father  of 
the  present  Kaiser,  broke  this  tradition,  but 
actually   he   should   not   have   mounted   the 


throne  of  Prussia,  as  he  was  the  victim  of 
cancer,  and  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
reign  had  this  been  definitely  known.  Sir 
Morel  Mackenzie,  the  British  physician  of 
the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  who  mar- 
ried Frederick,  insisted,  however,  that  it 
was  not  cancer  at  all,  though  three  months 
after  his  accession  the  Emperor  died  of 
the  disease  in  great  agony. 

0-  is  it  true  that  matches  are  made  in  Aus- 
tralia? If  so,  why  have  they  so  greatly 
increased  in  price? 

A. — Manv  things  are  made  in  Australia, 
but  it  usually  happens  ithat  no  matter  how 
heavily  they  are  protected  by  a  tariff  or 
by  freight  charges,  they  approximate  in 
selling  price  to  imported  goods.  The  same 
phenomenon  can  'be  observed  in  almost  all 
protectionist  countries.  In  the  case  of 
matches,  however,  despite  the  protection 
they  enjoyed,  the  local-made  article  could 
not  compete  with  its  foreign  rival,  and  just 
before  the  war  match  making  was  being 
abandoned  here. 

Q. — Could  I  send  a  parcel  to  England  con- 
taining bacon,   butter,  sugar  and  tea? 

A. — You  would  have  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  authorities  first. 

p.  is  it  true  that  Lloyd  George  justified 
Germany  for  having  a  powerful  army 
a  few  months  before  war  broke  out? 

A. — You  probably  refer  to  an  interview 
with  him  which  appeared  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle  of  January  1st,  1914.  Therein 
he  said  :  "  The  German  army  is  vital  not 
only  to  the  very  life  and  independence  of 
the  nation  itself,  surrounded  as  Germany  is 
by  other  nations,  each  of  which  possess 
armies  almost  as  powerful  as  her  own.  We 
forget  that  while  we  insist  upon  a  60  per 
cent,  superiority  as  far  as  our  naval  strength 
is  concerned  over  Germany  being  essential 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  our  own  shores, 
Germany  herself  has  nothing  like  that 
superiority  over  France  alone,  and  she  has. 
of  course,  in  addition,  to  reckon  with  Russia 
on  her  eastern  frontier.  Germany  has  no- 
thing which  approximates  to  a  two-power 
standard."  Four  years  before  that  he 
said  :  "  Here  is  Germany  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  with  France  and  Russia  on  either 
side,  and  with  a  combination  of  armies 
greater  than  hers.  Suppose  we  had  against 
us  a  possible  combination  which  would  lav 
us  o}>en  Ito  invasion,  suppose  Germany 
and  France,  or  Germany  and  Russia,  or 
Germany  and  Austria,  had  fleets  which  in 
combination  would  be  stronger  than  ours, 
would  we  not  arm?     Of  course  we  would  !" 
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Oh,   wad  some  Power  the  gif tic  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  bitterest  things  about  Russia  are  were  allowed  to  appear.  It  shows  how  corn- 
appearing,  not  in  enemy  or  Allied,  but  in  pletely  internal  censorship  must  have  been 
Russian  papers.  The  two  reproduced  from  abolished  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Imagine  a 
the  Polish  Nucha,  now  published  in  Mos-  German  or  Australian  paper  venturing  to 
cow,  are  typical.     The  wonder  is  that  they      publish   any   cartoon    which    showed   either 

Germany  or  England  in  such  a  bad   light 
as  the  Mucha  does  Russia  ! 

Le  Rire  ridicules  the  peace  aims  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  cartoon,  showing  the  Kaiser 
.drawing  up  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  proposed  militia.  One  wonders  whether, 
later  on,  looking  back  on  these  sort  of 
cartoons  and  articles  which  match  them,  we 
Mucha.}  [Moscow,         will  not   be  amazed  at   the  attitude   which 

England    (to    Germany):    "No.   my    fine    fellow,       was   SO   hastily    taken    up    towards   the    Bol- 
you    won't   g«t   me   to    listen    to    your   Pea«e  pro-         }       -^         d  th  j     y      j  j   hopes 

posals.    I   am   not   a   Russian!  l 


he   Rire.]  [Paris. 

THE    PEACE    IDEALS    OP    THE    SOVIET. 

(Art.  15- — General  disarmament  will  take  place, 
accompanied  by  the  creation  of  a  militia  sys- 
tem.) 

Thb   Kaiser:    "What    are   you    laughing    at?      I 
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Mucha.)  [Moscow. 

America:   "Don't  look  at  the  idler,  Russia.     Let 
him   keep  his   hands  in   his  empty  pookets.      The 


am  editing  for  the  Soviet  the  regulations  for  the       boulder   (Germany)   will    be  pushed  over  the   pre- 


Russian  militia. 


oipice  without    his   help.-' 
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Reynold-'*   Newspaper.]  !  liondon. 

THE   BEAR    LEADER. 

The  Russian  Extremist:  "Now,  dis  magic  ring 
vot  I  haf  put  thro'  your  nose  is  der  symbol  of 
1  berty!  By  it  I  vill  lead  you  to  Peace,  Pros- 
perity and  Paradise!'' 


All  the  Allied  papers  show  Russia  ren- 
dered powerless,  the  sport  and  prey  of  Ger- 
many. The  three  on  this  page  are  typical, 
depict  the  British.    Italian  and  Ameri- 

i  attitude. 

It  is.  indeed  remarkable  to  find  The 
V  ws  of  the  World  picturing  the  Kaiser  on 
so  sound  a  ship.  A  vear  or  more  ago  he 
would  have  been  shown,  not  on  the  deck  of 
a  worthy  steamship,  but  on  a  raft,  the 
timbers  of  which  were  already  gaping 
apart  !      The    paper    further    suggests   that 


.V  umcro 
THE 

Owing  to 
bear  offers 
the  Teuton 


[Turin. 

HAPPY    HUNTING    GROUND. 
the    precautions    of   its    trainers,    the 
spectacular    but    harmless    sport    for 
hunter. 


The  People.]  I  London. 

TROUBI.E(D)    BRUIN. 

"  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way."— Proverbs. 

the  German  offensive  against  Italy  has 
rescued  Austria  from  other  troubles  as  well 
as  the  danger  of  Italian-  victory. 

La  Victoire,  in  the  impressionist  style 
which  its  artists  affect,  shows  the  French 
reinforcements  arriving  in  Italy,  where  they 
recall  that  under  the  Great  Napoleon  and 
his  feeble  echo  they  had  defeated  the  old 
oppressors  of  Italy  on  the  very  soil  where 
they  were  now  called  on  to  fight  them  again. 

The  Manchester  Dispatch  suggests  Tur- 
key's plight  owing  to  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  Allied  forces  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine.  Unfortunately,  though  these 
side  shows  of  ours  have  been  eminently 
successful,  they  have  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  main   operations   in   Europe. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Govern* 
ment  and  of  Great  Britain  in  further  cut- 
ting down  the  supplies  of  the  neutrals  has 
met  with  a  chorus  of  approval  in  Allied 
countries,  but,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 


*s* 
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X<  ws  u)   the   World.] 

SAVED   AGAIN. 


[London. 


Kaiser   (dolefully) ;    "  I    can't    go  on    doing   thie 
for  ever." 
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i.^ 


La   Victoire.~] 


IN  ITALY. 


Thh    Poilu  :     "  I    know    this    country, 
beaten   them   before,   here." 


Paris. 


I    have 


has  evoked  bitter  protests  in  neutral  lands, 
whose  people  see  themselves  reluctantly 
forced  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  Ger- 
many, owing  to  their  increasing  dependence 
on  her  for  coal  and  even  food. 


Supplies 


The  Passing  Show.]  [London. 

ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS. 

The  "  Nedts."  :  "  Why  can't  we  buy  goods  at 
this  store?" 

John  Bull  :  "  Because  we  must  consider  our 
friends   first." 

The    "  Netjts."  :    "But    we    are    friends." 

John  Bull:    "  H'ru,   whose  friends?" 


Dispatch.]  Winchester. 

SINGING    SO    OHEERILEE— 

"  Allies,    where    art   thou?" 

La  Victoire  makes  the  German  gaoler  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  say  that,  although  he 
will  never  surrender  the  provinces  to 
France,  he  fully  expects  that  they  will  be 
taken  from  him  bv  force. 


Be  Amsterdammer.]  [Amsterdam. 

CABLE     COMJiUNICATIOJM     VIA     ENGLAND 
HAS    BEEN   STOPPED. 

Fritz  :    "  Good !      That   is   the  best   way    to   turn 
Holland  against   you." 


La  Victoire.']  (Paris. 

"  Von  Kuhlmann  is  right— we  will  never  sur- 
render Alsace-Lorraine.  'A'hey  will  have  to  be 
taken  from  us  iu  the  end."    . 
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Evening    Tclcgram,.\ 

THE    LATEST 


[New    York, 
GOOSE    STEP 


but  has  something  or  other  upon  what  is 
now  known  as  "Boloism."  In  England 
The  Daily  Mail  and  other  papers  have  been 
carrying  on  a  veritable  campaign  in  the 
matter,  which  must  have  seriously  em- 
barrassed the  authorities  ;it  times  no  doubt, 
for  ill'-directed  zeal  is  sometimes  almost  as 
bad  as  Boloism  itself  owing  to  the  way  in 
svhich  it  stirs  up  unnecessary  trouble. 

Mr.  Reene  has  l)een  drawing  some  vigor- 
ous pictures  for  the  N.Y.  Evening  Tele- 
gram. His  "  Latest  Goose  Step  "  is  typical 
of  his  work. 

Stinson's  "  He  Can't  Drown  It,"  in  The 
Dayton  News,  has  a  good  counter  in  the 
cartoon  published  in  The  London  Even- 
ing News,  entitled,  "  Signs  of  Vic- 
tory."  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  true 
that  headlines  suggest  glorious  successes 
about  which  the  cables  themselves  fail  to 
tell.  Stinson's  cartoon  is,  of  course,  a  far 
nicer  one  than  that  of  The  Evening  News, 
but  which  is  the  most  accurate  ? 


There  is  less  in  the  cartoon  papers  about 
peace  than  usual,  but  hardly  one  of  them 


London   Opinion.] 


DIA-BOLO 


v'"sl  [Dayton.  Ohio. 

IT    COVERS    THEl    EARTH. 
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Oft  SJE.EL 

imp  f««v 


[Montreal. 


News.]  _  [Dayton.  Ohio. 

HE    CAN'T  DROWN    IT    OUT. 


The  Montreal  Star  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  enemy  submarine  campaign  is 
being  defeated,  but  the  United  States  will 
have   to  turn   out  considerably    more    than 


Star.) 

WHY    GERMANY'S    SUBMARINE     CAMPAIGN 
•    MUST   PAIL. 


"one   steel   ship  every    two   days"    if    the 
light  is  to  be  won. 

Reene,  in  The  Evening  Telegram,  is  un- 
kind enough  to  suggest  that  it  pays  the 
farmer  well  to  be  patriotic — at  the  expense 
>t  the  poor  consumer — when  it  costs  only 
3/  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  the 
market  price  is  9/-. 


Evening   News,] 

SIGNS    OF    VICTORY. 


[London. 


John  Citizen  (reading) :  "  I  can  see  no  signs  of 
victory  here!" 

Yb  Merrie  Optimist:  "No,  not  in  the  news,  but 
you  oan  on  the  hoardings.  I've  been  posting 
'em  up  everywhere." 


Evening   Telegram.']  (New  York. 

THE    "PAY"    IN    PATRIOTISM 
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Evening    Telegram.] 

MUZZLED. 


[New    York. 


&t0 

Le  Pele-MSle.)  [Paris. 

THE    TANKS    IN    PEACE    TIME. 

As  it  is  certain  that  after  the  war  is  over  the 
digging  up  of  the  streets  of  Paris  will  continue 
uninterruptedly  as  formerly,  tanks  would  come 
in  very  useful  to  get  about  the  city  in. 


The  same  artist  shows  the  German  press 
muzzled,   and  thus  unable  to  tell   the  real      truth  about  the  war.     Other  countries  have 

muzzles,  too  ! 


«.«  Rite]  [Paris. 

"  I  say,  waiter,  I  want  to  read  the  news,  and 
the  man  over  there  has  had  the  paper  for  over 
in    hour." 


London  Opinion. 


Harry    (just   out) :    "  Listen,    Bill !      Sounds    like 
ole     Fritz     comin'     over     in     the     mud — squish, 
"Yes,  sir,   I   know;   ever   •iince  that   paper  went       squash,   squish,  squash." 
up    to    twopence    he    always    makes    a    point    of  Bill:    "That's  orl  right — that's  only  the  Ameri- 

reading  it   through  twice."  cans    further  up   a-chewin'   their    gum    rations." 
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RUSSIA    FROM    WITHIN. 


Mr.  Ernest  Poole  contributes  to  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  Russia.  He  dwelt  in  Petro- 
grad  during  the  troublous  weeks  and 
months  which  followed  the  Revolution,  and 
quietly  observed  all  that  went  on.  He  was 
in  touch  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  various 
parties,  and  got  a  real  insight  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  themselves  by  excursions 
into  the  remoter  districts,  but  he  frankly 
confesses  that  to  understand  the  Revolution 
one  must  first  of  all  learn  all  about  Russia. 
Every  time  he  returned  to  the  capital  after 
a  visit  to  Moscow,  smaller  towns  or  lonely 
little  villages,  he  felt  he  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  deep,  surging  forces  which 
were  at  work. 

The  peasant  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  domin- 
ating factor  in  the  situation.  His  presence 
could  be  felt  everywhere.  He  is  the  great 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  massive 
structure  rests,  and  the  peasant,  until  now 
inarticulate,  is  at  last  beginning  to  make 
himself  heard.  Mr.  Poole  wrote  before 
the  gathering  forces  of  the  Bolsheviki  had 
deposed  M.  Kerensky  and  compelled  the 
creation  of  a  purely  socialistic  Government 
which  he  had  consistently  refused  to  con- 
sider. 

In  Petrograd  it  was  hard  to  say  just 
where  was  the  real  Government.  It  had  so 
many  different  parts,  and  many  of  these 
were  outside  the  rambling-  government 
buildings.  In  order  to  understand  them  all 
one  point  must  first  be  made  clear— that  the 
governing  powers  in  Russia  were  striving 
to  control  and  direct  both  a  war  and  a  re- 
volution ;  and  the  needs  of  the  two  were 
directly  opposed.  From  the  one  side  the 
Revolution  clamoured  for  freedom  from  all 
discipline  and  from  heavy  taxes ;  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly  ;  freedom  for  every 
faction  to  further  its  own  favourite  plan  for 
the  building  of  the  new  nation. 

In  crisis  after  crisis,  says  Mr.  Poolej 
Kerensky  managed  to  compromise,  formed 
a  new  Ministry,  struggled  on  somehow.  All 
the  summer  his  hold  was  precarious,  his 
Government  in  a  stormy  sea.  At  no  time 
could  it  have  been  called  a  Government  of 
the  people.  Among  the  Russian  peasants 
Kerensky's  Ministry  gained  very  slight  sup- 
port. He  thus  describes  the  late  Prime 
Minister : 

Who  is  Kerensky?  Born  in  a  Russian 
family  of  the  petty  nobility,  his  boyhood 
was  spent  in  a  large  town  down  on  the 
lower  Volga.  He  became  a  lawyer.  Deeply 
sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  Russian  free- 
dom, during  the  years  of  wholesale  ar- 
rests that  followed  the  revolutionary  attempt 


of  1905,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  career  he 
ably  defended  in  court  many  revolution- 
ists. He  was  an  eloquent  pleader;  his  name 
became  known  in  radical  circles ;  and  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  in  the 
Russian  Duma,  representing  the  most  mode- 
rate of  the  socialist  parties.  When  the  Revo- 
lution came,  last  spring,  he  was  made  Min- 
ister of  Justice  in  the  first  administration. 
For  months  he  had  helped  to  organise  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  land  local 
councils  of  workmen  and  soldiers ;  and  now, 
as  in  Petrograd,  as  the  power  of  the  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  grew, 
and  things  came  to  an  open  clash  between 
them  and  the  more  conservative  forces, 
again  and  again  he  patched  up  a  truce ;  and 
with  his  success  his  power  increased  till  he 
became  head  of  the   Government. 

"  How  long  will  Kerensky  live?"  was  a 
question  heard  on  every  hand.  A  delicate 
man  in  his  thirties,  for  some  time  he  had 
suffered  from  a  grave  kidney  trouble  that 
made  his  life  but  a  question  of  years  or 
even  months.  High-strung,  and  with  a 
deep  passion  for  the  Revolution  he  drove 
himself  all  summer,  literally  day  and  night, 
snatching  a  few  hours'  sleep  here  and  there 
— in  the  Winter  Palace  at  Petrograd,  on  a 
train,  or  somewhere  down  at  the  front.  He 
had  to  resort  to  the  constant  use  of  mor- 
phine and  other  stimulants.  Time  and 
again  in  his  speeches  he  fainted,  was 
brought  back  to  consciousness,  and  finished 
what  he  had  to  say.  His  endurance  was 
phenomenal. 

He  may  not  have  been  the  best  man  for 
the  place,  but  there  was  no  one  else  in  sight. 
At  a  time  of  endless  jealousies  and  suspicions 
on  all  sides,  all  factions  and  all  parties 
knew  Kerensky  to  be  sincere.  He  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  soldiers  and  workmen 
were  most  ready  to  listen.  Forced  bv  Rus- 
sia's  urgent  needs,  he  instinctively  drew 
away  from  the  extreme  Revolutionists,  and 
strove  more  and  more  to  strengthen  the 
liberal  and  practical  and  constructive  ele- 
ments within  and  without  the  Government. 
But  the  Cadets,  that  is  to  say,  the  Consti- 
tional  Democrats,  under  the  leadership  of 
Miliukoff,  were  more  or  less  opposed  to  the 
present  Government.  So,  too,  were  the 
professors,  doctors,  lawyers,  factory  owners, 
business  men,  who  ardently  supported  the 
Revolution  at  the  start,  but,  when  they  saw 
it  go  beyond  all  bounds  according  to  their 
way  of  thinking,  dropped  away  from  the 
Government. 

At  the  time  I  left  Russia  all  the  bour- 
geois factions  might  have  been  divided  into 
two  parts — the  minority,  who  still  believed 
in  supporting  the  administration;  and  the 
majority,  who,  with  Miliukoff,  believed  the 
Kerensky  Government  was  hopeless  until 
it   freed   itself  from    the    domination    of    the 
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Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers,  and  who 
wore,  therefore,  waiting:  for  the  inevitable 
crash;  after  which,  they  said,  thej  should 
be  ready  to  come  in  and  build  a  real  demo- 
cracy along  safe,   liberal,    practical   lines. 

There  were  many  Cadets  and  other  Libe- 
rals, however,  who  felt  it  dangerous  to  stand 
off  and  let  the  Government  fall  for  lack  of 
practical  aid.  He  considers  that  in  the  end 
the  Moderates  will  win  out,  so  that  the  man- 
lier in  which  the  Bolsheviki  seized  control 
must  have  rather  surprised  him.  The  atti- 
tude that  the  peasants  took  up  was  that 
the  cities  should  cease  their  turbulence  and 
settle  down  in  their  factories  to  produce  the 
clothing,  the  shoes,  the  tools,  the  ploughs, 
and  the  other  things  which  the  peasant 
needs  in  his  daily  life.  "  If  your  workmen 
won't  produce  these  things,  we  will  no 
longer  sell  our  food."  In  brief,  he  says,  the 
peasants  were  on  strike  against  the  striking 
working  men. 

The  peasants  want  the  land,  and  that  will 
in  the  end  be  the  deciding  factor.  They  are 
ill-organised,  and  at  present  cannot  make 
their  influence  felt  anything  like  as  much  as 
can  the  factory  workers  and  soldiers.  But 
in  the  end  numbers  will  tell.  One  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  explaining  his  attitude  to  Mr. 
Poole,  said  : 

"  We  don't  ^ant  a  mere  political  revolu- 
tion," he  said.  "  We  want  the  peasants  to 
get  the  land,  and  the  workers  to  get  the 
factories  and  mines  and  mills — at  least  in 
the  large  industries.  And  for  this  we  work 
from  the  bottom  up,  organising-  the  men  in 
the  factories  and  arming  thousands  of  them 
with  guns.  We  are  already  in  full  control 
of  some  large  munition  factories.  We  know 
what  rifles  and  munitions  are  turned  out 
and  where  they  go.  In  the  plant  where  I 
work  we  have  put  out  the  owners  and  are 
running  it  ourselves,  under  a  manager  of 
our  own. 

"  For  the  present  we  are  not  against 
leaving  the  army  at  the  front.  But  we  are 
against  an  offensive;  for  we  are  in  close 
touch  every  week  with  our  comrades  over 
in  Germany,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  radi- 
cal wing  of  the  German  socialists  already 
has  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  behind  it.  They'll  have  a  revolution 
there  not  later  than  March  or  April ;  and 
that  is  what  we  are  waiting  for.  Meantime 
we  want  the  Kaiser  and  the  Junkers  left  in 
full  control,  for  they  will  rouse  in  the  Ger- 
mans the  bitterness  that  is  needed.  This 
isn't  just  a  Russian  affair.  We  want  to  see 
the  Junkers  in  Germany  and  Austria  and 
France  and  England,  and  everywhere  else, 
put  out  of  business  !  A  year  from  now  the 
fellows  who  are  shouting  '  Go  on  with  the 
war!'  will  be  saying,  'We've  gone  far 
enough!  We  want  peace!'  But  the  rest 
of  us  won't  be  pacifists  then  ;  we'll  go  right 
on  till  the  job  is  done  !" 


•  Sooner  or  later,"  he  told  me,  "  we  are 
going  to  force  the  council  here  to  put  in  an 
All-Socialist  Government.  We  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  blame  for  anything  that  may 
happen.  What  we  want  is  the  chance.  We 
are  losing  it  now  ;  we  are  putting  off  all  big 
reforms.  If  we  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  or  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  the 
bourgeois  meantime  will  get  into  power 
more  and  more. 

"  Already  the  landowners  are  beginning 
to  organise  to  try  to  split  the  peasant  vote 
by  lining  up  the  more  prosperous  ones,  who 
arr-  little  landowners.  But  we  are  getting 
busy  too.  We  are  raising  a  campaign  fund 
of    two    million    roubles ;    and    already,    from 

tfdh  factory  'where  our  organisation  is 
strong,  we  have  sent  out  two  speakers  to 
work  through  all  the  villages.  And  the  joke 
of  it  i-,  we  are  strong  enough  to  make  the 
factory  bosses  keep  on  paying  wages  to 
those  men.  They  are  supporting  our  village 
campaign.  We  are  making  the  bourgeois 
of  the  towns  put  up  the  money  to  destroy 
the    bourgeois    in    the   country!" 

That  is  probably  a  very  fair  statement  of 
the  general  ideals  of  those  who  at  the 
moment  are  in  precarious  control  of  Rus- 
sia. On  the  whole,  the  people  he  talked  with 
were  in  favour  of  carrying  on  the  war,  but 
there  were  other  things  they  felt  to  be  even 
more  important.  He  asked  one  peasant 
what  he  thought  of  the  law  allowing  women 
to  vote.     He  smiled  indifferently,  and  said : 

"  It  will  make  no  difference.  Our  women 
are  not  thinkers.  They  have  had  no  educa- 
tion at  all,  and  will  do  exactly  as  we  say." 

I  looked  at  him  and  wondered  whether 
his  future  would  be  as  smooth  as  that. 

"  Our  men  are  ignorant,  too,"  he  went 
on.  "  They  all  need  education.  We  must 
begin  with  our  small  boys.  What  we  need 
is  schools  of  farming." 

Then  he  looked  about  him,  frowning  and 
uncertain.  He  had  come  here  to  protest, 
he  said,  against  the  Bolsheviki.  It  was  high 
time  they  quit  their  talk.  All  workmen 
must  go  back  to  work  and  make  the  things 
the  peasants  need. 

"  If  they  don't,"  he  said,  "  we'll  let  them 
starve." 

Tf  indeed  that  is  the  attitude  that  is  going 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  peasants,  we  may  be 
quite  certain  there  will  be  grievous  fighting 
in  Russia,  for  the  workmen  are  more  likely 
to  attempt  to  seize  food  than  to  go  back  to 
work  with  the  prospect  of  getting  it  later 
on,  for  we  have  to  remember  they  are  hun- 
gry- 

In  his  interesting,  though  rather  scrappv, 
article,  Mr.  Poole  pays  a  great  tribute  to 
good  old  Prince  Krapotkin,  whose  venerable 
figure  used  to  be  so  familiar  to  us  in  Lon- 
don, 

Many  such  men  in  Petrograd,  harassed 
by  countless  perplexities,  often  during  the 
summer  months  would  go  for  aid  and  coun- 
sel to  a  simple  frame  house  in  a  garden  out 
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on  the  edge  of  the  city,  where  lived  one  of 
the  great  quiet  figures  of  the  Revolution, 
Peter  Krapotkin,  the  prince  who  fifty  years 
ago  lost  his  title  and  fortune  in  champion- 
ing the  people's"  cause.  He  has  spent  his 
life  in  exile.  Last  spring  he  returned  to 
Russia ;  and  like  most  of  the  old  revolu- 
tionists, Tschaikovsky,  "  Babushka  ':  and 
the  rest,  he  has  made  his  powerful  influence 
felt  for  moderation,  sanity  and  union  of  all 
factions.  Though  now  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  his  courage  and  his  vision  are  as 
clear  and  vigorous  as  before.  He  refused 
Kerensky's  request  that  he  take  a  place  in 
the  Ministry;  but  again  and  again  Keren- 
sky,  Prince  Lvoff,  and  many  others,  both 
socialists  and  bourgeois,  came  out  to  this 
quiet  old  garden  and  there  renewed  their 
hope  and  faith.  Krapotkin's  voice  has 
been  steadily  for  continuing  the  war  until 
the  German  autocracy  shall  be  overthrown 
from  within  or  without. 

"  Both  for  the  war  and  the  Revolution," 
he  told  me,  "  Russia  needs  all  her  ablest 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
There  must  be  coalition  and  a  united  coun- 
try, first  to  drive  the  war  through  to  the 
end,  and  meantime  to  be  building  a  new 
democracy  here  that  will  stand.  We  must 
not  split  on  this  problem  of  land.  The  big 
estates  must  surely  go ;  but  we  must  work 
out  for  the  owners  of  land  some  system  of 
indemnification  through  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  all.  These  taxes  must  be  so  arranged 
that  year  by  year  all  big  fortunes  will  gradu- 
ally disappear.  We  cannot  reach  equality 
at  a  bound,  but  the  work  must  be  begun  at 
once." 

He  had  little  patience  with  those  Cadets 
who  stood  aloof,  awaiting  a  crash ;  but  he 
was  a  patient  father  confessor  to  those  who 
were  trying  to  pull  Russia  through.  Per- 
haps others  will  learn  the  lesson  this  win- 
ter and  will  give  prompt  and  strong  support 
to  the  next  real  Russian  Government  that 
rises  out  of  the  chaos  to-day.     It  is  danger- 


ous for  Russia  that  so  many  of  her  ablest 
sons  stand  by  and  await  calamities  which 
may  become  so  terrible  that  in  the  reaction 
afterward    a    new    autocracy    may    arise. 

We  must  not  forget,  he  says,  that  there 
are  in  Russia  many  who  would  welcome  the 
restoration  of  the  Tsar.  The  civil  servants 
of  the  old  regime  remain,  for  the  most  part, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  send  them  away,  for 
had  this  been  done,  the  whole  machinery 
of  Government  would  have  entirely  col- 
lapsed. 

Some  of  these  men  are  Liberals,  but  many 
are-  for  the  old  regime,  and  would  welcome 
back  an  autocracy  that  would  be  more 
friendly  to  Berlin  than  any  Bolsheviki 
shouters  for  an  early  peace. 

But  I  doubt  that  these  reactionaries  will 
have  their  opportunity ;  for  not  only  have 
more  and  more  Liberals  come  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's support,  but  among  the  Socialists 
themselves  the  power  of  the  extremists  has 
been  surely  on  the  decline.  For  this  very 
reason  the  Bolsheviki  have  risen  in  a  last 
desperate  effort.  What  success  they  will 
have  no  man  can  tell;  but  from  all  I  saw  in 
Russia  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the 
increasing  forces  of  liberal  democracy,  both 
socialist  and  bourgeois,  must  rise  again  and 
seize  control. 

In  conclusion,  he  says : 

The  Russian  Revolution  is  not  a  matter 
of  months  but  of  years;  it  has  many  voices 
still  unheard ;  and  there  must  be  many 
changes  still,  until  a  government  is  formed 
of,  by  and  for  that  mighty  throng  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  millions,  in  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  in  Russia,  vast  and  turbulent, 
still  filled  with  a  seething  chaos  of  gloom, 
despair  and  fierce  revolt,  of  hopes  and  stir- 
ring visions,  dreams  for  the  future  of  the 
Slavs   and  the  entire  human   race. 


SCANDINAVIA   AND   THE   WAR. 


Christian  L.  Lange,  who  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  represent  Norway  at  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  in  1907,  contributes  an 
interesting  article  to  The*  Atlantic  Monthly 
on  the  attitude  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  have  adopted  towards  the  war. 
He  says  that  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  are  closely 
united,  but  there  are  important  difference's 
between  the  three  nations.  Before  the  war, 
however,  a  feeling  of  solidarity  was  un- 
doubtedly growing  up,  and  that  has  been 
greatly  intensified  by  this  frightful  struggle. 
It  was  early  decided  by  all  three  that  a 
policy  of  neutrality  was  indispensable. 
Only  by  keeping  out  of  the  struggle  was  it 
possible  to  avoid  internecine  warfare  in 
Scandinavia.     He  says  : — 

If  the  Scandinavian  nations  have  adopted 
a   policy  of   strict   neutrality,    the  chief   rea- 


son is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  just  men- 
tioned, that  every  other  policy  would  in  all 
probability  have  brought  about  inter-Scan- 
dinavian war;  at  any  rate,  this  was  so  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years. 

Another  reason  for  this  action,  says  Mr. 
Lange,  is  that  none  of  the  three  kingdoms 
has  any  territorial  ambition  whatever. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  Danish  irredenta 
in  North  Schleswig,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
there  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  a  Swedish 
irredenta  in  Finland;  but  in  neither  of 
these  two  countries  is  national  sentiment 
prepared  to  take  a  war  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  these  desires — in  so  far  as 
they  exist.  War  would  entail  perpetual  en- 
mity with  powerful  neighbouring  empires ; 
the  consequence  of  liberation  of  these  terri- 
tories through  war  would  be  to  impose  on 
Denmark  and  Sweden  respectively  enormous, 
burdens  for  military  expense,  and  probably 
their  permanent  allegiance  to  a  certain 
group  of  powers  ;  and,  what  is  of  paramount 
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importance,  the  two  countries  would  then 
belong  to  different  groups  of  powers,  and 
Scandinavian  solidarity  would  become  com- 
promised beyond  remedy. 

No  one  can,  in  his  opinion,  be  absolutely 
neutral.  Sympathy  must  be  for  one  side  or 
the  other.  In  Denmark,  he  says,  the 
national  feeling  is  overwhelmingly  anti- 
German.  This  is  owing  to_the  seizure  of 
North  Schleswig  by  Prussia  in  1866,  but, 
he  says  that  two-thirds  of  this  province  is 
purely  German,  and  the  Danish  grievance, 
therefore,  applies  only,  from  the  racial 
point  of  view,  to  a  third  of  Schleswig,  called 
South  Jutland  by  the  Danes.  Here  some 
200,000  Danes  have  been  subjected  for 
more  than  fifty  years  to  an  exceedingly  hard 
and  illiberal  rule,  Prussian  administration 
in  its  most  odious  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  intimate  econo- 
mic relations  had  been  developed  between 
Denmark  and  Great  Britain.  During  the 
last  few  decades  the  Danish  peasant  with 
great  ability  has  transformed  his  country 
from  a  cornfield  into  a  dairy  farm.  He  has 
industrialised  agriculture,  and  has  made  of 
Denmark  the  pantry  of  London  and  of  in- 
dustrial England.  The  outbreak  of  war 
fanned  the  anti-German  sentiment  in  Den- 
mark into  a  hot  flame,  but  there  was  no 
question  of  taking  part  in  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  absolute  neutrality  became  tlhe 
watchword. 

The  Danish  Government  has  shown  high 
ability  both  in  its  interior  and  in  its  foreign 
policy.  With  great  foresight  it  effected  an 
arrangement  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  with  the  two  leading-  antagonists,  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  which  allowed  the 
Danish  export  to  each. of  these  two  countries 
to  continue  according  to  the  same  ratio 
as  before  the  war.  The  blockade  policy 
and  the  more  and  more  stringent  rationing 
of  the  neutrals  on  the  part  of  England  and 
America  has  of  course  caused  great  incon- 
venience to  Denmark,  but  there  are  no  signs 
that  this  has  modified  the  dominant  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  the  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cruelty  of  German  submarine  war 
has  rather  intensified  the  anti-German  senti- 
ment. 

He  explains  the  pro-German  tendency  of 
Danish  socialism  on  the  ground  that  the 
pronounced  anti- Germanism  of  the  classes 
in  Denmark  inclined,  the  masses  to  adopt 
the  other  point  of  view,  and  as  all  Conti- 
nental social  democracy  is  more  or  less  of 
German  origin,  the  socialist  is  less  opposed 
to  Germany  than  the  ruling  classes. 

At  bottom  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
dominant  feelinc-  in  Denmark  on  the  war: 
it  is  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  But  the  ex- 
posed situation  of  the  country,  its  weak 
military   defence,    would  make   it   so   easy   a 


prey  to  an  attack  from  the  south,  that  there 
rs  practically  no  disposition  whatever  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  The  trophy  that  might 
seduce  the  Danish  nation,  the  re-union  of 
200,000  Danes,  hardly  anyone  thinks  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  by  war.  South  Jutland  won 
through  war  would  mean  enduring  enmity 
with  Germany.  This  Denmark  cannot  risk. 
Her  hope  is  that  the  settlement  after  the  war 
mig-ht  entail,  as  an  application  of  new  prin- 
ciples of  International  Law,  the  re-entry  of 
the  Danes  of  Schleswig  into  the  Danish  poli- 
tical community. 

Norway,  he  says,  is  strongly  pro-Ally, 
none  of  the  political  parties  there  inclining 
at  all  towards  the  Central  Powers.  Inti- 
mate economic  connections  existed  not  only 
with  western  countries,  but  also  with  Ger- 
many. Hamburg  was  indeed  the  emporium 
for  Norwegian  commerce  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  ship  building,  one  of  the  staple* 
industries  of  Norway,  got  its  chief  material, 
iron  plates,  from  German  factories.  Re- 
ligious feelings  and  scientific  life  got  their 
inspiration  from  Germany,  and  yet  despite 
all  this  the  Norwegians  have,  ever  since  the 
war  began,  been  pronouncedly  in  favour  of 
the  Allies. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  there 
was  no  disposition  to  enter  the  war.  Nor- 
way is  absolutely  without  any  territorial  am- 
bition, so  its  participation  would  have  been 
exclusively  an  expression  of  its  conviction 
as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  conflict. 
Bigger  powers  hesitated  before  such  a  de- 
cision. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case 
of  Norway  entry  into  the  *war  would  have 
entailed  terrible  hardship  and  misery  on 
the  country,  while  no  appreciable  advantage 
would -have  accrued  to  the  Allies. 

Norway  has  a  large  fleet.  Her  tonnage 
per  head  of  the  population  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  inevitable  therefore  that  serious  con- 
flicts would  arise  both  with  Germany  and 
with  England. 

The  stringency  of  the  blockade  declared 
by  the  latter  powe*  has  entailed  serious 
inconvenience  both  to  exports  and  imports, 
no  less  than  to  the  shipping  interests.  This 
could  hardly  but  create  irritation  against  the 
blockading  power,  at  any  rate  in  the  circles 
most  concerned,  shippers  and  merchants. 
But  this  feeling  never  spread  to  the  people 
at  large,  although  they  felt  the  consequences 
of  the  long  delays  of  Norwegian  ships  in 
foreign  ports,  in  the  form  of  inflated  prices 
on  all  foreign  goods — a  most  serious  fact  in 
a  country  so  dependent  on  oversea  imports 
as  Norway.  The  pro-Ally  sentiment  was 
not  abated,  even  when  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  disagreement  with  the  Nor- 
wegian Government,  stopped  the  import  of 
coal  and  coke  to  the  country,  certainly  a 
drastic  measure  during  the  cold  season. 

The  submarine  warfare  of  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,    which  has    resulted  in  the 
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death  of  some  700  Norwegian  sailors  and 
the  loss  of  valuable  tonnage,  has  caused 
resentment  against  Germany  to  run  very 
high.  Mr.  Lange  mentions  that  as  the  ships 
axe  all  insured  the  shipowners  themselves 
are  only  affected  by  the  sinkings  owing  to 
the  fact  thaat  they  cannot  replace  the  ships 
they  lose. 

Sweden  is  anti-Russian,  or,  at  any  rate, 
was  so  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  Sweden 
had  passed  through  a  fierce  conflict  over 
problems  of  military  preparedness,  and  a 
popular  movement  had  been  engineered  by 
the  Conservatives,  backed  by  the  king  him- 
self, the  object  of  which  was  to  form  a 
Government  whose  only  task  should  be  the 
reorganisation  of  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try. 

When  war  broke  out,  fear  of  Russia  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch.  An  attack  on  North 
Sweden  was  generally  anticipated,  especi- 
ally by  the  higher  classes.  It  did  not  take 
place,  but  the  fears  had  been  so  strong 
that  the  political  consequences  were  quite 
as  important  as  if  it  had  come.  The  whole 
of  the  landed  aristocracy,  of  the  court,  of 
the  higher  administration,  of  the  military 
and  naval  officers,  not  only  declared  their 
sympathies   for   Germany,    but  openly   advo- 


cated what  they  called  an  active  neutrality, 
active  in  the  interest  of  Germany  as  against 
Russia  and  the  democratic  powers  of  Wes- 
tern  Europe. 

Cleverly  conducted  German  propaganda 
had  great  influence  in  Sweden,  and  at  one 
time  the  Government  so  dreaded  being 
dragged  into  the  struggle  that  it  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  Norway  stipulating 
that  if  either  of  the  countries  were  impli- 
cated in  the  war  this  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  involve  hostilities  be- 
'  tween  them.  But  the  real  fear  was  always 
Russia,  and  therefore  when  the  revolution 
occurred  at  Petrograd,  promising  independ- 
ence for  the  Finns,  it  had  a  marked  effect 
in  Sweden.  Whether  the  troubles  which  are 
now  occurring  in  Finland  will  have  their 
effect  on  Swedish  policy  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lange  says: 

Several  of  our  best  minds  hope  and  believe 
that,  if  the  Scandinavian  countries  succeed 
in  maintaining  to  the  end  their  neutrality 
in  the  war,  they  may  perhaps  in  future  serve 
as  a  common  meeting  ground  for  efforts 
toward  a  wider  international  co-operation, 
perhaps  as  an  intermediary  in  the  exchange 
of  scientific ;  and  industrial,  of  artistic  and 
literary  experiences,  which,  during  the  first 
years  of  resentment,  it  will  perhaps  not  be 
possible  to  arrange  through  direct  channels. 


THE    STRONG    MEN    OF    ENGLAND. 


Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  discusses  in  The  Daily 
News  the  question  as  to  who  are  the  most 
powerful  men  in  England  to-day.  "  Is  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  one  of  them  ?  Not  he  ! "  The 
Prime  Minister,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  has 
gradually  dropped  into  the  position  of  being 
the  spokesman  and  apologist  of  the  most 
powerful  men.  The  most  powerful  men  are 
not  the  oratorical  opportunists,  but  those 
who  dictate  the  policy  of  the  country.  By 
policy,  he  does  not  mean  merely  the  military 
policy,  the  quarrels  between  Easterners  and 
Westerners,  though  momentous,  are  com- 
paratively trifling.  "  I  mean  trie  whole 
policy  of  the  country,  including  the  domestic 
policy  which  in  war,  no  matter  what  any 
War  Office  may  say,  is  always  in  the  end 
more  important  than  the  military  policy." 
In  his  opinion  the  most  powerful  men  in 
England  to-day  are  Lord  Northcliffe,  Lord 
M liner  and  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

Having  thus  given  his  judgment  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  other  men  who  are  promi- 
nently in  the  public  eye.  Who  is  the  Minis- 
ter most  hated  by  the  real  rulers,  he  says  ? 
Mr.  Churchill.  And  why?  Because,  though 
a  Winstonian,  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has 
never  been  forgiven  for  discovering  that  he 
had  been  bom  in  the  wrong  camp. 


Why  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer?  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  ac- 
quitted himself  very  well  during  the  war; 
he  has  made  the  most  of  his  talents ;  no- 
body, however,  can  pretend  that  he  is  a 
strong  man,  or  that  he  is  the  best  available 
.Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  his  sym- 
pathies are  all  anti-democratic.  And  he  is 
malleable ;  he  can  be  controlled ;  the  men 
who  use  him  could  eat  him  without  suffer- 
ing from  indigestion,  and  that  is  why  he  is 
where  he  is. 

For  the  same  reajson,  sundry;  Labour 
members  are  in  the  Government.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  some  of  them  were  carefully  picked 
for  their — shall  I  say? — elasticity.  And  it  is 
equally  certain  that  when  one  of  them 
proved  not  to  be  elastic,  he  was  immedi- 
ately given  the  sack.  The  success  of  the 
real  rulers  in  dealing  with  the  alleged  re- 
presentatives of  Labour  may  be  judged  from 
the  recent  reported  declaration  of  Mr. 
Hodge   in  favour   of   autocracy. 

But  his  comments  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  are  even  more  disparaging. 
Why,  he  asks,  is  Lord  Derby  at  the  War 
Office?  and  answers  his  own  question  as 
follows : 

He  is  there  because  it  suits  the  strong 
controlling  men  to  have  a  weak  and  anti- 
democratic figurehead  at  the  War  Office. 
Lord  Derby  cannot  help  his  defects,  though 
he  could  have  helped  accepting  a  portfolio. 
The  inefficiency  of  Lord  Derby  is  notorious. 
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It  is  ntvcr  denied  anywhere,  by  either 
friends  or  foes.  It  is  accepted  like  the 
weather  in  all  Government  circles.  Yet  we 
are,  I  believe,  at  war:  and  if  efficiency  is 
anywhere  needed,  it  is  needed  in  the 
supreme  head  of  the  War  Office. 

But  when  he  comes  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  who  could  better  fill  the  post,  his 
choice  must  horrify  most  of  his  readers,  for 
he  actually  suggests  that  Lord  Haldane 
would  be  the  best  War  Minister  for  the 
present  crisis  ■     He  says  : 

And  if  I  am  asked  whom  I  would  have 
at  the  War  Office  instead  of  Lord  Derby, 
I  say  there  are  a  hundred  available  men 
better  than  he,  and,  chief  among  them, 
Lord  Haldane.  "Good  God!"  cry  the  de- 
luded. "Lord  Haldane!  Surely  you 
wouldn't  put  him  back!  He  is  impossible!" 
Why  is  he  impossible  ?  Who  made  him  im- 
possible? If  he  is  impossible,  he  was  made 
so  by  the  unscrupulous  and  fundamentally 
pro-German  intrigue  of  the  forces  now  re- 
presented by  the  War  Cabinet.  Lord  Hal- 
dane  is   far  less    Prussian  by   conviction    or 


by  connections  than  either  Lord  Milner  or 
Lord   Northcliffe. 

Lord  Haldane's  abilities  are  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  at  the  War  Office.  If  I  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so,  I  could  quote,  textually, 
giving  places  and  dates,  opinions  stated  to 
me  personally  by  the  highest  officials  at  the 
War  Office  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Haldane 
was  the  best  Minister  the  War  Office  ever 
had: 

I  say  it  is  an  absolute  scandal  that  Lord 
Haldane  should  be  kept  idle  while  a  man 
like  Lord  Derby,  simply  because  he  belongs 
to  the  governing  set,  fritters  the  precious 
days  away  at  the  War  Office.  And  I  say, 
further,  that  there  is  at  bottom  only  one 
reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs:  Lord 
Haldane  is  a  democrat. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
work  Lord  Haldane  did  at  the  War  Office 
before  the  war  proved  of  immense  value, 
and  his  much-criticised  Territorials  did 
actually  provide  just  that  nucleus  for  a 
great  army  which  he  contemplated  when 
substituting  them  for  the  old  volunteers. 


A    POLYGLOT    EMPIRE. 


Whenever  we  hear  the  polyglot  Empire 
spoken  of  we  immediately  think  of  Aus- 
tria, but  recent  happenings  have  shown  that 
the  old  Empire  of  the  Tsar  equally  deserved 
the  name.  We  had,  most  of  us  at  any  rate, 
come  to  regard  this  vast  State  as  being 
peopled  by  men  and  women  of  the  same 
race;  speaking  the  same  language,  having 
the  same  ideals  and  aspirations,  all  Rus- 
sian Slavs.  The  Revolution  has  demon- 
strated us  entirely  wrong,  for  the  moment 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Tsar's  central  govern- 
ment was  removed,  Russia  flew  automatic- 
ally into  fragments,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  rest  of  the  world  realised  that  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Great  White  Tsar  had  been 
carved  by  the  sword  and  was  kept  together 
by  the  sword. 

Mr.  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard  contributes  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  Russia  to  The 
American  Review  of  Reviews,  which  gives 
some  idea  of  the  different  elements  which 
went  to  form  the  Tsardom,  and  tells  how 
province  after  province  was  brought  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Tsar.     He  says: 

Like  all  great  empires,  the  beginnings  of 
modern  Russia  were  humble  and  obscure. 
Russia's  germ-cell  was  the  small  principalitv 
of  Moscow  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  arose  in  the  centre  of  those 
vast  East  European  plains  which  are  the 
historical  home  of  the  Russian  race.  The 
principally  of  Moscow  was  only  one  of 
several  Russian  States  wh:ch  lay  exposed 
to  the  devastations  of  the  Tartars.  Asiatic 
nomads,    who    from    their    seats    in    South- 


Eastern  Russia  terrorised  the  whole  country 
with  their  savage  raids.  The  little  princi- 
pality of  Moscow,  however,  produced  a  line 
of  able  rulers  who  performed  the  double 
task  of  breaking  the  Tartar  yoke  and 
uniting  all  the  petty  Russian  States  into  a 
single  realm — Muscovv — of  which  they  took 
the  title  of  "Tsars."  They  also  laid  the 
foundations  of  Greater  Russia  by  encourag- 
ing Russian  adventurers  to  cross  Jthe  Ural 
Mountains  and  occupy  the  uninhabited 
Siberian  plains  to  the  Pacific. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  how- 
ever, the  dominions  of  the  Tsar  were  for 
the  most  part  inhabited  by  Russians.  True, 
Peter  found  himself  master  of  a  great  ter- 
ritory, but  one  without  any  outlet  to  the 
sea,  one  surrounded  on  every  side  bv  hostile 
States  and  peoples.  The,  at  that  time 
powerful,  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Poland 
systematically  prevented  Russia's  inter- 
course with  the  civilised  West  in*order  to 
keep  her  backward  and  weak.  Peter  altered 
all  that.  He  broke  the  power  of  Sweden 
and  wrenched  from  her  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  thus  got  that  window  to  the  outside 
world  Russia  so  much  needed  for  her  natu- 
ral development.  Peter  was  a  true  Empire 
builder,  for  lie  transformed  Russia  from 
an  inefficient  Oriental  despotism  into  a  cen- 
tralised   European   State. 

Thenceforth  Russia's  expansion  was 
rapid.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
nearly  the  whole  of  Poland  was  annexed, 
the  last  Tartar  Khanates  of  South  Russia 
were  conquered,  and  the  Black  Sea  was 
changed  from  a  Turkish  to  a  Russian  lake 
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During  the  nineteenth  century  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Finland  from  Sweden  enlarged 
Russia's  Baltic  seaboard,  the  annexation  of 
Transcaucasia  clinched  Russia's  mastery  of 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  the  conquest 
of  Central  Asia  brought  the  Russian  fron- 
tiers to  the  crest  of  the  Himalayas  overlook- 
ing India,  while  at  the  very  close  of  the 
century  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  opened 
up  visions  of  a  Russian-controlled  China 
shattered  only  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
That  disastrous  conflict  did  not,  however, 
entirely  stop  Russian  encroachments  upon 
China,  for  by  1014  the  Chinese  dependency 
of  Mongolia  was  a  veiled  Russian  protec- 
torate, while  Russian  influence  was  pre- 
dominant in  Chinese  Turkestan.  Thus,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  Russia 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  mighty  and 
ever-expanding  empire  with  a  strong, 
despotic  government  backed  by  mi'lions  of 
brave  and  devoted  soldiers. 

Outwardly  uniform,  only  the  core  of  this 
gigantic  Empire  was  truly  Russia.  Here 
lived  60,000,000  Great  Russians,  oc- 
cupying territory  from  Kursk  in  the  south 
to  Archangel  in  the  north,  from  Pinsk  in 
the  west  to  the  Urals  in  the  east.  Over  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  of 
widely  differing  races,  but  owning  the  sway 
of  the  Tsars,  dwelt  around  this  core.  Now, 
however.  Finland  and  Poland,  the  Ukraine 
and  Caucasia,  Kazan  and  Astrakan,  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Baltic  provinces,  Turkestan 
and  Samarkand,  Bokaxa  and  Khiva,  and 
all  the  various  districts  of  Central  Asia,  are 
setting  urp_  independent  governmemts,  are 
endeavouring  to  rude  themselves.  If  they 
succeed,  Muscovy  will  be  again  isolated, 
and  have  but  a  precarious  outlet  to  the 
world  at  Petrograd  and  a  window  at  Arch- 
angel  frozen  up  for  half  the  year. 

Mr.  Stoddard  considers  that  the  Russian 
revolutionaries  would  have  no  objection  to 
Finland  and  Poland  setting  themselves  up 
as  separate  States,  but  the  Ukraine  would 
be  a  different  matter  altogether.     He  says : 

The  thorniest  of  Russia's  racial  problems 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  "  Little  Russia,"  or 
the  "  Ukraine."  The  Little  Russians  (who 
prefer  to  be  called  "  Ukrainians  ")  differ 
from  the  Great  Russians  in  language  and 
culture  fully  as  much  as  the  Dutch  do  from 
the  Germans.  Had  the  Russian  Government 
granted  them  local  autonomy  and  respected 
their  language  and  customs,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  Ukrainians  would  to- 
day be  loyrsl  citizens  of  the  Russian  State, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
sreat  divider  of  East  European  peoples — 
religious  schism — is  here  absent,  both  Great 
and  Little  Russians  being  Greek  Orthodox 
in   faith. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  old 
Tsarist  Government  tried  for  centuries  to 
make  the  Ukrainians  into  Great  Russians, 
while  the  middle-clas?  "  Liberals  "  who  con- 
trolled the  Dumas  after  the  inauguration  of 


Russian  parliamentary  life  in  1005,  showed 
themselves  as  imperialistic  and  intolerant 
towards  the  Ukrainians  as  the  Tsarist 
bureaucrats  had  ever  been.  All  this  has  em- 
bittered tlhe  Ukrainians, .  and  makes  t'hem 
doubt  the  possibility  of  safeguarding  their 
racial  identity  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Russian  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ukraine  geographical  position,  lying  as  it 
does  between  North  Russia  and  the  Black 
Sea,  would  render  it  impossible  for  even 
the  most  democratic  Russia  to  view  with 
equanimity  the  severance  of  the  Ukraine 
from  the  Russian  political  body. 

He  has  some  truthful  things  to  say  con- 
cerning, the  characteristics  of  the  Russians 
in  general . 

The  average  Great  Russian  displays  a 
personal  kindliness,  tolerance,  and  charity 
towards  his  fellow-men  shown  by  few  other 
peoples.  He  also  possesses  to  a  marked 
degree  the  sense  of  democracy  and  the 
spirit  of  co-operation.  Of  course,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  shield.  The  mystical 
strain  in  the  Russian  makes  him  prone  to 
a  blind  devotion  to  cherished  ideals  which 
frequently  degenerates  into  wild  fanaticism, 
while  his  primitive  emotional  nature  betrays 
hkn  into  bursts  of  savage  cruelty  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  usually  mild  and  good-tem- 
pered behaviour.  The  dense  ignorance  of 
the  Russian  masses  (only  a  small  minority 
of  whom  are  literate)  makes  Russia  a  fertile 
breeding-ground  for  fantastic  and  Utopian 
doctrines  involving  possibly  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Most  serious  of  all,  the  Russian 
has  never  displayed  that  political  efficiency 
which  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  In  small  local  asso- 
ciations which  rest  upon  personal  contacts, 
like  village  councils  or  workingmen's  socie- 
ties, the  Russian  does  remarkably  well,  but 
in  larger  groupings  such  as  political  parties 
or  parliamentary  bodies  he  shows  an  in- 
ability for  consistent  team-play  or  common- 
sense  compromise,  and  betrays  a  tendency 
to  anarchy.  This  lack  otf  political  efficiency 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  common  to  all 
Slav  peoples  throughout  history,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  of  their  worst  mis- 
fortunes. 

'Mr.  Stoddard  gives  some  particulars  of 
Russia's  enormous  resources.  No  fewer  than 
257,000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  cereals,  11,000,000  acres  to  potatoes, 
5,500,000  to  flax  and  hemp,  whilst 
96,000,000  acres  of  well  watered  meadow 
land  support  72,000,000  sheep,  52.000,000 
cattle,  35,000,000  horses,  and  15,000,000 
pigs.  Such  ignorance  of  farming  is  shown 
however,  such  antiquated  methods  are  em- 
ployed, such  inefficiency  is  apparent  every- 
where that  the  Russian  peasant  is  usually 
poor  and  threatened  with  chronic  starva- 
tion. Handicapped  as  she  is,  Russia  is  yet 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  countries 
of  the  world.  With  American — or  German 
— scientific  methods  her  productivity  could 
undoubtedly  be  doubled — probably  ere  long 
it  will  be. 
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BROOMS   AND   BRUSHES. 


Mr.    Frederick  A.   Talbot  has  been  con- 
tributing a  most  informative  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "  How  Britain  Went  to  War  "  to 
The  World's  Work.     In  these  he  has  given 
particulars    about    the    immense   orders  re- 
ceived by   British  firms,   and   has  dealt  at 
length  with  the  requirements  of  a  gigantic 
modern   army.      In   his    twelfth    article   he 
touches  on  what  he  calls  "  Odds  and  Ends 
for  Tommy. ' '    Directly  we  begin  to  look  into 
the  supplies  required  for  the  army,  no  mat- 
ter  how    insignificant   the  article  may    ap- 
pear,  we  are  amazed  by  the  huge  quanti- 
ties needed,   and  find  in  almost  every  case 
how  dependent  Great  Britain  was  on  enemy 
countries    in    the    manufacture    of    articles 
wanted  by  Tommy.      In  normal  times  the 
army,  needed   738.000  brushes  and  brooms 
per  annum.      It  now   requires   21,875.000! 
To  make  the  brooms  and  brushes  needed  in 
times  of  peace  the  broom  handles  were  im- 
ported   from    Norway,   the    bristles     from 
Russia  and   China,   via   Germany,   but   for 
the  most  part  the  complete  article  was  ob- 
tained in  Germanv  or  Belgium.     Germany 
sent  Great  Britain  686.579  dozen;  Belgium 
sent    500,277    dozen,    and    France   249,546 
•dozen;     but    Japan     sent    no     less      than 
289,259    dozen,   chiefly    in    the   nature   of 
cheap    tooth-brushes.       China    and    Russia 
are  the  world's  two  providers  of  bristles. 
In    China  and    Siberia    the   hog    is    raised 
purely   for    these.     In    Russia    it    was   the 
custom   to   dispose   of    the   bristles   at   the 
great  Nijni  Novgorod  fair.     At  that  famous 
emporium  bristles  were  sold  in  a  raw  con- 
dition, and  the  Germans  took  most  of  the 
.supply,   dressing   the   bristles   in    Germany, 
where  our  manufacturers  obtained  them. 

Directly  the  war  began  the  War  Office 
asked  for  8,000,000  brushes,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  rigid  patterns  and 
specifications  demanded  by  the  military 
had  to  be  modified. 

The  necessity  to  go  to  Russia  to  purchase 
the  bristles  direct  had  the  effect  of  switch- 
ing" us  to  China  and  India  for  supplies  of 
this  article  until  such  time  as  the  former 
situation  had  been  relieved.  Our  purchases 
from  the  East  were  heavy  and  went  for- 
ward merrily  until  the  notorious  "  Emden  " 
fot  busy  among-  shipping  in  the  Eastern 
eas.  The  brief  liveliness  of  this  corsair 
inspired  a  feeling  of  anxiety  upon  this  side, 
and  also  one  of  nervousness  among  the 
shippers  out  East,  the  result  being  that 
supplies  suffered  interference  for  a  time. 
But  to-day  all  potential  sources  of  supply 
are  keeping  us  well  fed  with  our  needs. 


It  is  reckoned  that  three  or  tour  brushes 
to-day  go  only  as  far  as  one  in  times  of 
peace,  and  the  pressure  on  the  brush  trade 
is  still  heavy.  The  initial  difficulties  have, 
however,  been  overcome,  and  proper  ma- 
chinery   has    been    introduced. 

Unfortunately,  here  again  we  had  been 
content  to  reiv  upon  a  dangerous  reed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  was  of 
Teuton  design  and  origin.  As  the  plant 
was  being  imposed  to  unprecedentedly 
hard  and  continuous  work,  the  question  of 
repairs  and  spare  parts  assumed  an  ominous 
aspect,  inasmuch  as  the  German  shops  were 
naturallv  shut  off.  But  the  British  manu- 
facturers, under  the  encouragement  ex- 
tended by  the  authorities,  immediately  took 
up  the  issue,  rushed  out  designs  for -plant 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  work,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  such  a  striking  degree  that  to- 
day we  are  quite  independent  of  Germany; 
British  manufacturers  are  able  to  supply 
every  kind  of  machine  used  in  the  industry, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  fully  experienced 
by  the  enemy  when  he  once  again  reverts  to 
trading  and  essays  to  secure  the  world's 
market  for  cheap  brushes. 

Another  industry  which  has  been  galvan- 
ised into  furious  life  is  that  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  production  of  baskets  and 
wickerwork  articles. 

The  Thames  Valley  is  the  cradle  of  this 
craft,  which  is  followed  by  both  men  and 
women,  while  even  the  more  mature  chil- 
dren of  the  family  are  able  to  extend  appre- 
ciable assistance.  In  pre-war  days  the  con- 
tribution of  this  industry  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  military  was  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, but  now  it  has  risen  to  striking  pro- 
portions, hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  bas- 
kets of  some  sort  or  description  being  re- 
quired where  formerly   tens   sufficed. 

The  cases  for  carrying  shells  for  field 
guns  are  all  made  of  basket  work.  Each 
basket  is  designed  to  carry  two  shells. 
The  British  practice,  in  this  respect,  (dif- 
fers from  the  German. 

Seeing  that  these  baskets  are  not  removed 
from  the  limbers,  their  life  is  relatively  long. 
British  practice  differs  from  that  embraced 
by  the  enemy,  whose  shells  for  the  field 
artillery  are,  or  at  all  events  were,  packed 
in  the  baskets  and  transported  to  the  field 
depot  to  be  stacked  in  the  open,  the  basket 
being  discarded  after  it  had  been  emptied, 
although  it  was  subsequently  retrieved  for 
further  use  if  the  conditions  permitted.  See- 
ing that  after  the  equipment  of  new  limbers 
baskets  of  this  design  are  merely  required 
for  replacing  purposes,  the  orders  therefore 
are  not  so  imposing  as  those  for  other  com- 
modities   exposed    to    destruction. 
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There  is  a  joke  that  England  is  the 
Celt's  oyster,  whether  the  Celt  be  Irish, 
Welsh  or  Scotch.  It  is  a  fair  sort  of  plea- 
santry, part  of  the  badinage  of  clubs,  the 
affability  of  coffee  and  cigarettes,  but  be- 
yond that  it  spreads  rather  thinly.  It  is 
in  reality  a  bit  of  pious  family  fraud. 
Whether  the  English  enjoy  it  or  not  I  don't 
know.  I  know  as  an  Irishman  that  I  don't 
enjov  it.  No  Irishman  who  has  fastened 
his  thoughts  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is 
likelv  to  greet  this  sort  of  thing  with 
hilarity. 

And  yet  here  comes  Captain  Beith  with 
an  elaboration  of  the  jest  into  a  small 
volume  of  British  propaganda  chiefly  on 
the  subject  of  Irishmen  loyal  and  disloyal. 
It  is  possible  for  him  only  because  he  starts 
with  the  enormous  presumption  that  the 
Irish  question  is  a  family  question.  Ameri- 
can discussion  of  the  "  so-called  Irish  ques- 
tion "  surprises  him.  The  stay-at-home 
Briton  "  always  imagined  that  his  domestic 
troubles  were  his  own  property,  and  were 
not  causing  concern  to  other  people."  But 
Captain  Beith  is  not  above  discussing  these 
"  domestic  troubles  '  with  Americans,  of 
course  in  an  amused  and  jovial  spirit,  and 
is  perfectly  willing  to  explain  Irish 
troubles,  and  explain  them  away.  It  is 
important  to  mark  the  fact  that  he  is  pro- 
claiming the  situation  as  "  domestic." 
That  really  means  an  affair  between  free 
legal  partners.  It  means  that  the  fairness 
of  the  partnership  is  not  questioned  by 
him ;  or  that  anything  so  old,  unhappy  and 
far-off  as  Irish  nationalism  is  either  hinted 
at  or  recalled. 

If  you  start  with  a  false  hypothesis, 
there  is  onlv  one  thing  to  do  with  facts  that 
don't  fit — hack  away  the  feet,  to  use  a 
pretty  Chestertonian  phrase,  to  fit  the  shoes. 
This  little  book  on  the  oppressive  Irish  isa 
continuous  pantomime  of  poor  Captain 
Beith  hacking  the  feet  of  the  Irish  question 
to  fit  them  into  his  idea  of  happy-family 
shoes.      Considering    the   elegance   of    the 
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shoes  he  has  provided  for  Ireland,  there  is 
every  reason  for  him  to  be  angry  with  Ire- 
land's awkward  nationalistic  feet.  But  in 
his  reckless  eagerness  to  make  a  case  for 
his  class-bound  vision  of  Ireland  there  is 
only  one  drawback — he  has  simply  played 
hash  with  the  facts.  It  isn't  extraordinary. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  touchingly  human. 
But,  however  human  it  may  be.  facts  are 
entitled  to  a  scintilla  of  deference.  Disre- 
gard of  them  isn't  either  cricket,  baseball, 
or  pinochle.  And,  if  Captain  Beith  is 
going  to  be  a  propagandist,  he  must  learn 
the  elementary  rules  of  the  game. 

For  example,  who  told  Captain  Beith 
that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  planned  to  give 
Ireland  "  an  annual  free  gift  of  about 
^7,000,000"?  Who  seduced  him  into 
believing  that  the  settlement  of  the  land 
question  was  "  an  experiment  in  philan- 
thropy which  cost  the  tyrannical  English 
considerably  more  than  one  hundred  million 
pounds"?  Who  assured  him,  guileless 
and  gullible,  that  the  National  Insurance 
Act  was  not  applied  to  Ireland?  The 
National  Insurance  Act  was  applied  to  Ire- 
land in  the  broad  daylight  of  191,1,  in  spite 
of  Captain  Beith 's  curious  illusion  that  the 
Irish  refused  to  accept  it.  and  "  so  the  op- 
pressed English  as  usual  gave  way  and 
paid  the  piper  alone."  As  for  land  pur- 
chase costing  the  English  taxpayer  one  hun- 
dred million  pounds,  it  is  the  best,  though 
the  least  intentional,  joke  in  the  volume. 
The  Irish  tenant  farmer,  it  is  true,  received 
his  advance  from  the  British  Treasury 
under  the  Wyndham  Act;  but  "now,  as- 
heretofore, "  in  the  words  of  Paul-Dubois, 
"  he  must  sooner  or  later  repay  to  the  Trea- 
sury in  annuities  the  full  amount  of  capital 
that  it  advanced  to  him."  Meanwhile,  the 
huge  sums  advanced  went  to  "  great  land- 
lords of  English  descent,  who  spent  most 
of  their  time  in  London  "  ;  who  were  said 
by  Lord  Cowper  in  1887  to  be  so  negligent 
of  their  responsibility  that  "  one  could 
count  on  one's  fingers  the  number  of  Irish 
estates  on  which  the  improvements  have 
been  made  bv  the  landlord  "  ;  and  who  are 
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reputed  to  have  taken  ^200,000,000  in  rent 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Captain 
Beith's  statement  as  to  an  "  annual  free 
gift  "  is  similarily  hallucinatory.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  free  gift 
between  England  and  Ireland.  A  Govern- 
ment commission  in  1896  reported  that  Ire- 
land was  overtaxed  three  million  pounds  a 
year.  Until  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  Ire- 
land contributed  an  annual  surplus  to  the 
Treasury,  amounting  since  the  Union  to 
about  ^400,000,000.  Since  1910  Ireland 
has  not  been  run  at  a  profit  to  the  British 
Empire.  It  has  less  than  half  the  railroads 
of  Scotland,  has  less  than  quarter  the 
classes  that  can  produce  any  income  tax. 
The  Home  Rule  Bill  could  not  decree  pros- 
perity, but  it  counted  on  a  deficit  of  no 
more  than  two  million  pounds.  The  addi- 
tional five  million  are  a  light  touch  of  Cap- 
tain Beith's  own. 

So  far  as  the  Empire  is  concerned,  Cap- 
tain Beith  means  well.  It  is  his  reasoning 
that  is  at  fault.  It  might  be  better  if  Ire- 
land were  really  united  to  the  Empire,  as 
he  chooses  to  imagine,  but  the  stark  fact  is 
the  compulsion  that  has  'been  exercised  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  bind  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  failure  of  England  to  win 
any  great  number  of  Irishmen  to  the  Em- 
pire outside  the  obvious  descendants  of 
Scotch  and  English  settlers.  This  is  the 
point  from  which  honest  discussion  must 
start.  It  is  no  good  pretending  that  the 
Irish  have  a  special  psychology.      If  they 


have  not  the  same  psychology  as  other  resi- 
dents of  the  Empire,  there  is  still  enough 
difference  in  their  political  and  economic 
status  to  account  for  their  attitude  again  and 
again.  For  over  thirty  wears  three-quarters 
of  the  population  have  voted  solidly  and 
unequivocally  for  a  Home  Rule  that  Eng- 
lish Toryism  has  denied.  Of  such  invin- 
cible ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  ruling  class 
are  rebels  and  rebellions  made. 

The  situation  is,  of  course,  intrinsically 
difficult.  Apart  from  the  awkwardness  of 
one  race  trying  to  control  another  by  an 
administrative  machinery  that  is  essentially 
undemocratic  and  class-bound,  there  is  the 
ultimate  difficulty  of  governmental  remote- 
ness and  inflexibility,  with  a  premium  put 
on  agitation  as  the  sole  Irish  political  ac- 
tivity that  promises  to  pay.  You  cannot 
profitably  turn  politics  into  a  duel  between 
bureaucrats  and  agitators  in  a  country  that 
is  undeveloped  and  uneducated,  that  cries 
for  decent  administration  and  a  healthy 
frame  of  mind.  What  about  Ulser,  Cap- 
tain Beith  says,  as  if  the  presence  of 
Tories  in  Ireland  were  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  fundamental  reform.  Tory 
Ulster  can  be  securely  safeguarded, 
as  the  present  convention  will  pro- 
bably demonstrate,  but  the  one  fact 
obvious  to  genuine  democrats  is  that  noth- 
ing, not  even  Captain  Beith's  parlour 
humour,  should  stand  in  the  way  of  fun- 
damental reform.  F.H. 


JOHN    MORLEY    AND   THE    STEADS. 


Lord  Morley,  in  his  Recollections,  gives 
there  two  pictures  of  W.  T.  Stead  and  of 
his  eldest  son  Willie,  who  predeceased  him. 

"Of  this  gallant  ship,  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  of  which  jingo  ideas  had  till  then 
been  the  cargo,  1  now  undertook  to  be  the 
captain,  under  a  liberal-minded  and  cou- 
rageous owner,  as  loyal  and  bold  as  he  was 
indulgent.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  in- 
duce to  join  us,  as  an  assitsant,  a  man  from 
the  North  of  England,  who,  by  and  by, 
sailing  under  his  own  flag,  became  for  a 
season  the  most  powerful  journalist  in  the 
island. 

"  Stead  has  said  enough  of  our  relations. 
He  was  invaluable ;  abounding  in  journalis- 
tic resource;  eager  in  convictions,  infinitely 
bold,  candid,  laborious  in  sure-footed  mas- 
tery of  all  the  facts,  and  bright  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  geniality  that  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  and  some  of  the  pass- 


ing embarrassments  of  the  day  could  ever 
for  a  moment  damp.  His  extraordinary 
vigour  and  spirit  made  other  people  seem 
wet  blankets,  sluggish,  creatures  of  moral 
def  alliance." 

Referring  to  his  work  in  preparing  the 
monumental  "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  Lord 
Morley  writes  as  follow:  — 

"  So  to  work  I  went.  Explorations  in 
the  crowded  archives,  with  their  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  pieces,  began  in 
1899. 

"  Two  lieutenants  gave  me  willing  and 
valuable  help;  for  the  first  half,  Mr.  Hirst, 
afterwards  so  well  known  as  publicist  and 
economist:  for  the  second  half,  William 
Stead,  too  soon  taken  from  his  friends,  ad- 
mirably trained  by  his  wonderful  father  in 
all  those  arts  of  close  attention  and  minute 
accuracy  that  were  required  by  such  work 
as  he  now  undertook." 
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United  Kingdom  oversea  trade  (luring 
1917  was  valued  at  ,£1,630,280,158,  that 
amount  comparing  with  .£1,552,352,377  in 
1916,  and  ,£i,335-823<979  in  i^- 

British  imports  exceeded  exports  and  re- 
exports in  1917  by  ,£500,557,694  ;  in  1916 
by  ^344,660,607 ,  and  in  1915  by 
^367,962,761. 

•  •  •  • 

Up  to  the  end  of  September  last,  the 
total  war  debt  of  Italy  had  reached  one 
thousand  millions  sterling,  while  the  average 
rate  of  interest  on  the  debt  was  4.24  per 
cent. 

The  anticipated  yield  of  the  Indian  jute 
crop  during  the  present  season  is  8,904,000 
bales,  as  against  8,380,000  bales  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  or  an  increase  of  524,000  bales. 

•  •  •  • 

The  daily  rate  of  iron  output  in  U.S.A. 
during  October  was  106,550  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  104,465  tons  per  day  in  the  pre- 
vious month.  The  increase  per  day  was  the 
first  recorded  since  April  last. 

Encouraged  by  the  embargo  placed  upon 
export  by  the  United  States  and  the  scarcity 
of  the  local  supply,  the  Hodogava  Soda 
Works  in  Japan  have  completed  the  larger 
part  of  their  expansion  for  the  production  of 
caustic  soda  to  the  amount  of  4,600,000  lb. 

The  banning  of  ammonia  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ice.  bv  the  United  States  authori- 
ties,  caused  a  serious  situation  in  Japan,  but 
it  is  stated  that  the  position  was  relieved  by 
traders  arranging  for  a  supply  from  Aus- 
tralia due  to  be  delivered  between  January 
and  June  this  year,*nd  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ice  manufacturers  during 
the  whole  year. 

•  •  •  • 

The  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  was 
92,000,000  dollars;  in  1916  354,000,000 
dollars.  and  in  1917  approximately 
700,000,000  dollars.  Steel  billets  and  in- 
gots show  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  eleven  months  of  19 17  ol 
91,000,000  dollars,  as  compared  with 
33.000,000  dollars  in  the  same  term  in 
1916. 


From  January  rst  to  the  end  of  Octol>er 
last,  1351  vessels,  aggregating  1,144,215 
tons  net,  entered  the  New  Waterway  at 
Rotterdam,  the  figures  comparing  with  2687 
vessels  and  2,751,413  tons  during  the  cor- 
responding term  in  1916,  or  a  decrease  of 
1336  vessels  and  1,607,198  tons. 

The  P.  and  O.  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has 
added  the  Hain  Steamship  Co.  to  its  fleet. 
Three  years  ago  the  P.  and  O.  acquired 
control  of  the  British  India  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  and  last  year  it  secured  a  domin- 
ant interest  in  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Co.,  and  its  associate  the  Federal  Co.  Only 
a  few  months  ago,  control  of  the  Union 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand  was  ob- 
tained. The  Hain  S.S.  Co.  was  formed 
16  years  ago,  and  in  each  of  the  past  two 
years  the  distribution  has  been  35  per  cent, 
on  a  capital  of  half  a  million  sterling.  It 
ig  understood  that  the  P.  and  O.  Company 
paid  about  ,£4,000,000  for  its  latest  pur- 
chase, or  about  ,£80  for  each  ^10  share. 

New  war  firms  organised  in  the  United 
States  during  October  involved  an  authorised 
capital  stock  of  2,425,000  dollars,  the 
smallest  total  for  any  month  since  last 
January.  This  classification  includes  com- 
panies formed  to  manufacture  munitions  and 
aircraft.  The  October  figure  registers  a 
rather  sharp  decline  from  the  September 
record  when  the  indicated  investment  in 
such  concerns  was  6,100,000  dollars,  and 
compared  with  a  total  of  35,400,000  dollars 
for  August,  which  stands  as  the  high  mark 
for  the  war  period. 

According  to  Japanese  reports  negotia- 
tions are  going  on  between  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  a  Japanese  company  interested 
in  China  for  a  loan  of  about  ,£10,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
Chaochow  (Swatow),  Kuangtung.  ISTan- 
chang.  in  Kiangsi.  The  projected  line 
would  be  200  miles  long,  and  would  connect 
up  with  a  railway  completed  by  a  Japanese 
company  some  time  ago.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
new  venture,  and  that  it  will  take  some  time 
before  the  negotiations  are  concluded. 

The  earnings  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  for  the  calendar  year  are  estimated  at 
about     it, 000, 000    dollars,    or    nearly    30 
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dollars  a  share  on  the  36.000,000  dollars 
common  stock,  after  allowing  for  war  taxes. 
During  the  previous  year  the  company 
earned  6. 271. 125  dollars,  or  17.75  dollars 
a  share  on  its  junior  stock.  Gross  sales  for 
the  year  1917  were  estimated  at  150.000,000 
dollars  compared  with  126,759.129  dollars 
in  1 916,  the  previous  record  period. 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Canadian 
banks — the  Bank  of  Montreal — has  cele- 
brated its  1  ooth  anniversary.  The  institu- 
tion was  established  on  November  3rd, 
181 7,  its  formation  being  due  to  the  retire- 
ment by  the  British  Government  of  their 
army  bills  issued  to  met  the  expenses  of  the 
war  of  18 1 2  with  the  United  States,  the 
population  of  Canada  then  being  only  about 
400,000.  The  paid-up  capital  at  the  start 
was  350,000  dollars,'  the  authorised  amount 
now  being  25,000,000  dollars.  The  first 
year's  business  enabled  the  directors  to  de- 
clare a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.,  and 
only  in  two  years  since  has  the  bank  failed 
to  pay  a  dividend. 

•  •  •  • 

In  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  now  carried  on  by  the  Mitsubishi 
Goshi  Kaisha  (of  Japan)  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  department,  and,  in  view  of  its 
future  expansion,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  method  of  control,  and  that 
department,  including  three  dockyards  at 
Nagasaki,  Kobe  and  Hikoshima,  as  from 
November  1st  last,  was  formed  into  a 
separate  company.  The  title  of  the  new 
company  is  Mitsubishi  Zosen  Kaisha  (Mit- 
subishi Shipbuilding  Co.  Ltd.),  and  the 
subscribed  capital  ^5.000.000  sterling,  and 
the  paid-up  capital  ^2,000,000  sterling. 
Although  it  is  nominally  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  shares  are 
owned  bv  the  Barons  Iwasaki. 


The  business  of  the  Oji  Paper  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  Japan  has  lately  been 
increased  twofold,  due  to  the  operation  of 
its  pulp  producing  plant  at  Toyohara,  thus 
enhancing  the  production  of  foreign-styled 
papers  of  the  company.  The  successive  in- 
creases of  paper  prices  of  late  have  caused 
a  rise  of  about  20  per  cent,  compared  to  the 
level  in  the  previous  term.  It  is  said  that 
the  gross  profits  of  the  company  will  exceed 
bv  approximately  ^60.000,  the  ^284.500 
earned  during  the  previous  period.  The 
rate  of  dividend  of  the  last  term  was  22  per 
cent.,  but  that  of  the  present  will  turn  out 


at  about  26  per  cent.     A  plan  to  double  the 
capital  of  the  company  will  shortly  be 
nounced. 


an- 


TJie  ~W oilman  Review,  of  New  York,  trac- 
ing the  history  of  the  movement  of  the 
world's  money  centres,  since  the  thirteenth- 
century,  says  : — "  New  York  has  become 
the  financial  centre  of  the  world.  Great 
economic  and  political  currents,  stirred  by 
activities  of  peace  and  war  .throughout  the 
centuries,  have  gradually  moved  the  seat  of 
business  power  westward.  The  movement 
is  traceable  in  history  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
thence  to  North-West  Europe,  then  to  Bri- 
tain, and  finally  across  the  Atlantic  to- 
America.  Constantinople,  Venice,  Amster- 
dam, all  had  their  day,  whilst  for  two  cen- 
turies the  business  of  the  globe  mainly  re- 
volved about  and  upon  the  British  metro- 
polis. The  great  war  has  again  shifted  the 
tides  of  business.  But  never  has  the  change 
been  wrought  so  suddenly  or  with  such  sig- 
nificance for  the  future.  New  York,  now 
the  largest  city  of  the  world  in  population, 
has  become  the  world's  business  capital,, 
and  the  United  States  the  foremost  com- 
mercial and  political  power." 


From  latest  advices  from  U.S.A.,  it  is 
learned  that  the  plan  for  a  governmental 
control  of  the  silver  output  of  the  country 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and' 
Great  Britain  is  still  under  negotiation,  al- 
though delay  has  arisen  in  consummating 
such  an  arrangement.  The  scheme  as  out- 
lined is  that  the  two  Governments  are  to 
purchase  during  the  ensuing  year 
100,000,000  ounces  in  monthly  instalments, 
of  which  amount  60,000,000  ounces  will  be 
for  the  United  States  and  40.000,000  ounces 
for  Great  Britain.  The  silver  production 
of  the  United  States  in  ^916  was  74,000,000 
ounces,  but  the  indications  are  that  the 
amount  of  the  output  for  191 7  will  be  con- 
siderably larger.  It  is  held  that  if  the  plan 
of  the  two  Governments  were  put  into  effect, 
it  would  practically  absorb  all  the  silver 
produced  by  American  mines  and  smelting 
establishments  for  the  coming  year,  and  by 
restricting  purchases  for  other  countries, 
more  particularly  those  of  the  Orient,  would 
prevent  a  runaway  market  for  the  metal. 
The  question  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
Governments  interested  in  the  negotiation 
seems  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangement. 


Stead's   Review,  9/2/18. 
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By    REX    BEACH. 


Author  of  "The  Barrier,"   "The  Iron  Trail,"   "The  Ne'er-do-well,"   "The  Silver  Horde,"  etc. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Pierce  Phillips,  a  unit  in  the  stream  of  gold 
seekers  flowing  inland  toward  the  Ciiilkoot  Pass 
which  led  to  the  latest  discovered  mine  field  of 
Alaska,  was  halted  with  most  of  his  fellows  at 
Dyea  by  a  notice,  posted  by  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  declaring  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  would  not  let  anyone  cross  the 
frontier  unless  possessed  of  a  thousand  dollars 
and  a  ton  of  provisions.  Like  others  he  had 
come  north  to  get  rich  quick  and  this  notice 
effectively  barred  his  further  advance  towards 
the  El  Dorado  of  the  snows.  After  a  vain  en- 
deavour to  convert  his  200  dollars  into  a  thou- 
sand by  betting  on  a  "  shell  game,"  whereby 
he  lost  all  he  had,  this  sturdy  young  pioneer 
set  to  work  to  earn  money  by  hiring  himself 
out  as  a  "  Packer,"  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  On 
one  of  these  monotonous  trips  he  met  a  French 
Canadian  named  'Poleon  Doret,  a  cheerful  giant, 
and  Tom  Linton,  an  elderly  man  engaged  in 
packing  goods  to  his  tent  at  Linderman. 
Linton  and  Phillips,  to  their  amazement,  find 
this  occupied  on  their  arrival,  the  temporary 
tenant  being  an  entirly  self-possessed  Norse- 
women,  whose  ice  blue  eyes,  dazzling  complexion, 
splendid  figure  and  flaxen  uair  bespoke  her 
nationality.  After  explaining  her  presence  in 
the  tent  she  gives  her  name  as  the  Countess 
Courteau.  She  was  completely  mistress  of  her- 
self and  had  a  forceful  compelling  way  with 
others.  There  was  a  natural  air  of  authority 
about  her  which  caused  the  men  to  be  in  no 
way  surprised  when  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  departing  early  in  the  morning  for 
Dyea,  on  business,  engaging  Phillips  to  act  as 
her  carrier  over  the  Pass  to  Sheep  Camp,  where 
he  had  his  headquarters.  They  parted  there, 
and  Pierce  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  bro- 
thers McCaskey  with  whom  he  had  been  work- 
ing since  his  arrival  in  the  country.  He  had 
given  Jim,  the  younger,  a  thousand  dollars  to 
deposit  in  Dyea  for  him  but  finds  Jim  in  bed 
with  a  broken  head,  the  result  of  an  encounter 
with  robbers  on  the  way.  Explanations  of  the 
incident  which  has  lost  Pierce  all  his  savings 
are  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  armed 
deputies  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  who  hale 
Joe  and  Jim  McCaskey  and  Phillips  away  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  a  bag  of  rice,  which  bag  is 
discovere-1  in  their  tent.  At  the  trial  the 
McCaskeys  manage  to  successfully  throw  sus- 
picion on  Pierce,  who  is  unable*to  convince  his 
judges  that  he  had  not  been  at  Sheep  Camp  wLien 
the  robbery  was  committed.  He  could  produce 
no  witnesses  to  prove  his  visit  to  Linderman, 
and,  in  view  of  the  McCaskeys'  evidence,  his  guilt 
appears  so  clear  that  there  is  a  general  demand 
that  he  be  immediately  hung.  'Poleon  Doret, 
however,  arrives  with  the  Countess  Courteau,  and 
turn  the  tables  on  the  McCaskeys.  During  the 
proceedings  Jim  insults  the  Countess,  and  Pierce 
strikes  him.  In  the  melee  Jim's  bandage  is 
knocked  off,  and  no  wound  is  disclosed.  The  re- 
ported assault  and  robbery  are  thus  proved  false, 
and  Pierce  gets  back  bis  thousand  dollars,  lhe 
court  condemns  the  two  brothers  to  forty  lashes 
eacb.  Whilst  preparations  are"  being  made  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  on  Joe,  Jim  dashes  free, 
but  is  shot  dead  as  he  runs.  Ten  lashes  suffice 
to  cut  Jim's  back  to  ribbons,  and  he  is  let  go. 
After  his  narrow  escape  Pierce  decides  to  leave 
Sheep  Camp  and  go  to  Dyea— to  which  place  the 
Countess  has  already  departed.  He  finds  her 
there  bargaining  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
only  hotel  for  his  establishment,  which  she 
finally  purchases,  all  but  the  timber,  for  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars,  with  the  object  of  trans- 
porting it  to  Dawson  before  the  ice  came. 
She  hireis  Pierce  as  her  manager,  and  he 
speedily  collects  helpers,  and  they  have  the 
plaoe  dismantled  in  a  couple  of  days.  The 
Countess    engages    Lucky    Broad,    the   shell    man, 


and  his  partner,  Kid  Bridges,  to  join  the  out- 
tit.  On  the  scene  of  demolition  comes  "  One- 
armed  "  Sam  Kirby,  a  noted  gambler,  with 
his  (laughter,  Rouletta,  and  his  Fides  Achetes, 
Danny  Royal.  "  One-Arm  "  is  engaged  in  run- 
ning liquor  through  to  Dawsou,  and  there  is 
trouble  when  Royal  finds  out  that  the  Countess 
has  engaged  all  the  Indian  porters  available. 
Pierce  had  all  the  movable  appurtenances  of 
the  Royal  Hotel  packed  into  boxes,  bales  and 
bundles  in  48  hours.  He  counted  on  getting  it 
all  carried  over  the  Pass  to  Linderman  in  two 
trips.  The  Indians,  however,  had  been  bought 
over  by  Royal,  and,  dumping  their  burdens  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  went  straight 
back  to  Dyea  to  pick  up  Kirby's  freight  at 
double  rates.  Furious,  the  Countess  set  out  to 
confront  the  Indians,  as  they  reached  the 
crossing,  determined  to  compel  them  to  com- 
plete  their  contract. 

CHAPTER  VII.  — Continued. 

Little  more  was  said  during  the  swift  re- 
turn of  the  river.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
journey,  for  the  trail  was  miserable,  the 
mud  was  deep,  besides  the  steady  upward 
flow  traffic  which  it  was  necessary  to  stem. 
There  were  occasional  interruptions  to  this 
stream,  for  here  and  there  horses  were 
down,  with  a  blockade  as  the  result.  Be- 
hind it  men  lay  propped  against  logs  or 
tree-trunks,  resting  their  tired  frames  and 
listening  apathetically  to  the  profanity  of 
the  horse  owners.  Rarely  did  anyone  offer 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  for  each  man's 
task  was  only  equal  to  his  strength.  In 
one  place  a  line  of  steers  stood  belly  deep 
in  the  mire  waiting  the  command  to 
plough  forward. 

Broken  carts,  abandoned  vehicles  of 
various  patterns,  lined  the  way ;  there  were 
many  swollen  carcasses  underfoot  and  not 
infrequently  pedestrians  crossed  mud-holes 
by  stepping  from  one  to  another,  holding 
their  breaths  and  battling  through  swarms 
of  flies.  Much  costly  impedimenta  strewed 
the  road-side — each  article  a  mile-stone  of 
despair  a  monument  to  failure.  There  were 
stoves,  camp  furniture,  lumber,  hardware, 
boat  fittings.  The  wreckage  and  the  wast- 
age of  the  stampede  was  enormous,  and 
every  ounce,  every  dollar's  worth  of  it, 
spoke  mutely  of  blasted  hopes.  Now  and 
then  one  saw  piles  of  provisions,  some  of 
which  had  been  entirely  abandoned.  The 
rains,  had  ruined  most  of  them. 

When  the  Countess  came  to  her  frieght 
she  paused.     "  You  said  Royal  was  load- 
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ing  his  men  when  you  left?"  She  /need 
Broad  inquiringly. 

"Right!" 

"Then  he'll  soon  be  along.  We'll  wait 
here."  Of  Phillips  she  asked:  "Do  you 
carry  a  gun?" 

Pierce  shook  his  head.  "  What  are  vou 
going  to  do?"  He  could  see  that  she  was 
boiling  inwardly,  and  although  his  own  anger 
had  increased  at  every  moment  during  the 
return  journey,  her  question  caused  him 
genuine  apprehension. 

Avoiding  a  direct  answer  the  woman 
said:  "  If  Royal  is  with  the  Indians,  you 
keep  your  eye  on  him.  I  want  to  talk  to 
them." 

"  Don't  inaugurate  any  violent  mea- 
sures," Mr.  Broad  cautioned  nervously. 
"  Danny's  a  sudden  sort  of  a  murderer. 
Of  course,  if  worse  comes  to  worse,  I'll 
stick,  but — my  rating  in  the  community 
ain't  Ai.  There's  a  lot  of  narrow-minded 
church-members  would  like  to  baptise  me 
at  high-tide.  As  if  that  would  get  their 
money  back." 

A  suggestion  of  a  smile  crept  to  the 
Countess's  lips  and  she  said  :  "I  knew 
you'd  stick  when  I  hired  you."  Then  she 
seated  herself  upon  a  box. 

Danny  Royal  did  accompany  his 
packers.  He  did  so  as  a  precaution 
against  precisely  such  a  coup  as  he  had 
engineered,  and  in  order  to  be  doubly- 
secure  he  brought  the  head- Indian  with 
him.  The  old  tribesman  had.  rebelled 
midly,  but  Royal  had  been  firm,  and  in 
consequence  they  were  the  first  two  to  ap- 
pear when  the  procession  came  out  of  the 
woods. 

The  Chief  halted  at  sight  of  Phillips, 
the  man  who  had  hired  him  and  his 
people,  but  at  a  word  from  Royal  he  re- 
sumed his  march.  He  averted  his  eyes, 
however,  and  he  held  his  head  low,  show- 
ing that  this  encounter  was  not  at  all  to 
his  liking.  Royal,  on  the  contrary,  carried 
off  the  meeting  easily.  He  grinned  at 
Lucky  Board  and  was  about  to  pass  on 
when  the  Countess  Courteau  rose  to  her 
feet  and  stepped  into  the  trail. 

"  Just  a  minute,"  she  said.  Of  Royal's 
companion  she  sternly  demanded.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  this  trick?" 

The  old  redskin  shot  her  a  swift  glance, 
then  his  face  became  expressionless  and  he 
gazed  stolidly  at  the  river. 

"  What  do  vou  mean?"  the  woman  re- 
peated in  a  voice  quivering  with  furv. 

"  Him    people "    the    Chief    began, 

but   Royal   spoke  for  him.      Removing  his 


hat  lie  made  a  stiff  little  bow  then  said 
courteously   enough  : 

"  I'm  mighty  sorry  to  hold  you  up, 
ma'am,  but " 

"You're  not  holding  me  up,  I'm  holding 
you  up,"'  the  woman  broke  in.  "  What  do 
you  take  me  for,  anyhow?"  She  stared 
at  the  white  man  so  coldly,  there  was  such 
authority  and  such  fixity  of  purpose  in  her 
tone  and  her  expression,  that  his  manner 
changed. 

"I'm  on  orders,"  he  said.  "  There's 
no  use  to  argue.  I'd  talk  plainer  to  you  if 
vou   was   a  man." 

But  she  had  turned  her  eyes  to  the  Chief 
again.  "  You  lying  scoundrel!"  she  cried 
accusingly.  "  I  made  a  straight  deal  with 
you  and  your  people  and  I  agreed  to  yo>ir 
price.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  throw 
me  down  !" 

The  wooden-faced  object  of  her  attack 
became  inexplicably  stupid,  he  strove  for 
words.  "Me  no  speak  good,"  he  mut- 
tered.    "'Me  no  savvy " 

"Perhaps  you'll  savvy  this."  As  the 
Countess  spoke  she  took  from  her  pocket  a 
short-barrelled  revolver,  which  she  cocked 
and  presented  in  a  capable  and  determined 
manner  so  close  to  the  old  native's  face 
that  he  staggered  backward,  fending  off 
the  attack.     The  woman  followed  him. 

"Look  here!"  Danny  Royal  exploded. 
He  made  a  movement  with  his  right  hand 
but  Pierce  Phillips  and  Lucky  Broad 
stepped  close  to  him.  The  former  said 
shortly  : 

"  If  vou  make  a  move,  I'll  brain  you!" 

"  That's  me,"  seconded  Mr.  Broad. 
"  Lift  a  finger,  Danny,  and  we  go  to  the 
mat." 

Royal  regarded  the  two  men  searchingly. 
"  D'vou  think  I'll  let  you  people  stick  me 
up?"  he  queried. 

"You're  stuck  up!"  the  Countess  de- 
clared shortly.  Make  sure  of  this — I'm 
not  bluffing.  I'll  shoot.  Here  you — !" 
she  called  to  one  of  the  packers  at  the 
rear  of  the  line  who  had  turned  and  was 
making  off.  "  Get  back  where  you  were, 
and  stay  there."  She  emphasised  this  com- 
mand with  a  wave  of  her  weapon  and  the 
Indian  obeyed  with  alacrity.  "  Now  then, 
.Mr,  Royal,  not  one  pound  of  Sam  Kirby's 
freight  will  these  people  carry  until  mine  is 
over  the  pass.  I  don't  recognise  you  in 
this  deal  in  any  way ;  I  made  a  bargain 
with  the  Chief  and  I'll  settle  it  with  him. 
You  keep  out.  If  you  don't  my  men  will 
attend  to  you." 
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It  was  surprising  what  a  potent  effect  a 
firearm  had  upon  the  aged  shaman.  His 
mask  fell  off  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  was  magically  refreshed. 
He  began  a  perfectly  intelligible  protest 
against  the  promiscuous  display  of  loaded 
weapons,  particularly  in  crowded  localities; 
He  was  a  peaceful  man,  the  head  of  a 
peaceful  people,  and  violence  of  any  sort 
was  contrary  to  his  and  their  code.  This 
was  no  way    in   which  to  settle  a  dispute 

"You  think  not,  eh?  Well,  it's  my 
way,"  stormed  the  Countess.  "I'll  drop 
the  first  man  who  tries  to  pa.ss.  If  you 
think  1  won't,  try  me.  Go  ahead,  try 
me!"  Mr.  Royal  undertook  to  say  some- 
thing more,  but  without  turning  her  head 
the  woman  told  Phillips:  "Knock  him 
down  if  he  opens  his  mouth." 

"Will  I?"  Pierce  edged  closer  to  his. 
man,  and  in  his  face  there  was  a  hunger 
for  combat  which  did  not  look  promising 
to  the  object  of  his  attentions. 

Lucky  Broad  likewise  discouraged  the 
ex-jockey  by  saying :  "  If  you  call  her 
hand,  Danny,  I'll  bust  you  where  you're 
biggest !" 

The  Countess  still  held  the  muzzle  of 
her  revolver  close  to  the  Chief's  body ; 
now  she  said  peremptorily :  "  You're  going 
to  end  this  joke,  right  now.  Order  their 
packs  off,  quick  /" 

This  colloquy  had  been  short,  but  brief 
as  the  delay  had  been  it  had  afforded  time 
for  newcomers  to  arrive.  Amazed  at  the 
sight  of  a  raging  woman  holding  an  army 
of  red  men  at  bay,  several  "mushers," 
dropped  their  burdens  and  came  running 
forward  to  learn  the  meaning  of  it.  The 
Countess  explained  rapidly,  whereupon  one 
of  them  exclaimed  : 

"  Go  to  it,  sister  !" 

Another  agreed  heartily.  "  When  you 
shoot,  shoot  low.     We'll  see  you  through." 

"  I  don't  need  any  assistance,"  she  told 
them.  "  They'll  keep  their  agreement,  or 
they'll  lose  their  head  man.  Give  the  word, 
Chief." 

The  old  redskin  raised  his  voice  in  ex- 
postulation, but  one  of  the  late-comers 
broke  in  upon  him  : 

"  Aw,  shut  up,  you  robber  !  You're  get- 
tin'  what  you  need." 

"  I'm  going  to  count  three,"  the  woman 
said  inflexibly.  Her  face  had  grown  very 
white,  her  eyes  were  shining  dangerously. 
"At  four  I  shoot.  One!  Two- — !" 
The  wrinkled  Indian  gave  a  sign,  his 
tribesmen  began  to  divest  themselves  of 
their    loads,     "  Pile   it   all   up   beside   the 


trail.  Now,  get  under  my  stuff  and  don't 
let's  have  any  more  nonsense.  The  old 
price  goes  and  I  shan't  raise  it  a  penny." 
Turning  to  Danny  .Royal  she  told  him : 
"  You  could  have  put  this  over  on  a  man, 
but  women  haven't  any  sense.  I  haven't  a 
bit.  Every  cent  I  own  is  tied  up  in  this 
freight  and  it's  going  through  on  time.  I 
think  a  lot  of  it  and  if  you  try  to  delay 
it  again  I'm  just  foolish  enough  to  blow  a 
hole  in  this  savage — and  you,  too.  Yes, 
and  a  miners'  meeting  would  cheer  me  for 
doing  it." 

There  was  a  silence,  then  Mr.  Royal  in- 
quired :  "  Are  you  waiting  for  me  to  speak  ? 
Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  if  the  James 
bovs  had  had  a  sister  they'd  have  been  at 
work  yet.     I  don't  know  how  to  tackle  a 


woman 
<< 


Are  vou  going  to  keep  your  hands 
off?" 

"  Sure !  I'm  licked.  You  went  about 
it  in  the  right  way.     You  got  me  tied." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you're  lying  or 
not.  But  just  to  make  sure  I'm  going  to 
have  Lucky  Broad  walk  back  to  town  with 
you  to  see  that  you  don't  get  turned 
around." 

Dannv  removed  his  hat  and  made  a 
sweeping  bow ;  then  he  departed  in  com- 
pany with  his  escort.  The  Indians  took 
up  those  burdens  which  they  had  originally 
shouldered,  and  the  march  to  the  Chilkoot 
was  resumed.  Now,  however,  the  Countess 
Courteau  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession and  immediately  in  advance  of  her 
walked  the  head  man  of  the  Dvea  tribe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  was  a  still,  clear  morning,  but  autumn 
was  in  the  air  and  a  pale  sun  lacked 
the  necessary  heat  to  melt  a  skin  of  ice 
which  during  the  night  had  covered  stag- 
nant pools.  The  damp  moss  which  carpets 
northern  forests  was  hoary  with  frost,  and 
it  crackled  underfoot.  Winter  was  near, 
and  its  unmistakable  approach  could  be 
plainly  felt. 

A  saw-pit  had  Ixen  rigged  upon  a  slop- 
ing hillside—  it  consisted  of  four  posts 
about  six  feet  long  upon  which  had  been 
laid  four  stringers,  like  the  sills  of  a  house; 
to  this  scaffold  led  a  paid  of  inclined  skids. 
Resting  upon  the  stringers  was  a  sizeable 
spruce  log  which  had  been  squared  and 
marked  with  parallel  chalk-lines,  and  into 
which  a  whip-saw  had  eaten  for  several 
feet.  Balanced  upon  this  log  was  Tom 
Linton ;   in  the  sawdust  directly  under    him 
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stood  Jerry  Quirk.  Mr.  Linton  glared 
downward,  Mr.  Quirk  squinted  fiercely  up- 
ward. Mr.  Linton  showed  his  teeth  in  an 
ugly  grin,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse  with 
fury,  Mr.  Quirk's  grey  moustache  bristled 
with  rage,  and  anger  had  raised  his  conver- 
sational tone  to  a  high  pitch.  Both  men 
were  perspiring,  both  were  shaken  to  the 
core. 

"Don't  shove!"  Mr.  Quirk  exclaimed 
in  shrill  irritation.  "  How  many  times 
d'you  want  me  to  tell  you  not  to  shove?  You 
bend  the  infernal  thing." 

"I  never  shoved,"  Linton  said  thickly. 
"  Maybe  we'd  do  better  if  you'd  quit  hang- 
ing your  weight  on  those  handles  every 
time  I  lift.  If  you've  got  to  chin  yourself, 
take  a  limb — or  I'll  build  you  a  trapeze. 
You  pull  down,  then  lemme  lift " 

Mr.  Quirk  danced  with  fury.  "  Chin 
myself?  Hell!  You're  petered  out, 
that's  what  ails  you  !  You  ain't  got  the 
grit  and  you've  throwed  up  your  tail.  Lift 
her  clean — don't  try  to  saw  goin'  up,  the 
teeth  ain't  set  that  way.  Lift,  take  a  bite, 
then  leggo.     Lift,  bite,  leggo  !     Lift,  bite, 


"Don't  say  that  again!"  shouted  Lin- 
ton.  "  I'm  a  patient  man,  but . "     He 

swallowed  hard,  then  with  difficulty  voiced 
a  solemn,  vibrant  warning:  "  Don't  say  it 
again,  that's  all  !" 

Defiance  instantly  flamed  in  Jerry's 
watery  eyes.  "  I'll  say  it  if  I  want  to!" 
he  yelled.  "  I'll  say  anything  I  feel  like 
savin'  !  Some  folks  can't  understand  Eng- 
lish ;  some  folk  have  got  lignumvity  heads 
and  you  have  to  tell  'em " 

"  You  couldn't  tell  me  anything  !" 

"  Sure  !  That's  just  the  trouble  with  you  ; 
nobody  can  tell  you  anything  !" 

"  I  whip-sawed  before  you  was  born  !" 

Astonishment  momentarily  robbed  Mr. 
Quirk  of  speech,  then  he  broke  out  more 
indignantly  than  ever.  "  Why,  you  Win* 
horse-thief,  you  never  heard  of  a  whip-saw 
till  we  bought  our  outfit.  You  was  for 
tying  one  end  to  a  limb  and  the  other  end 
to  a  root  and  then  rubbin'  the  log  up  and 
down  it." 

"  I  never  meant  that  !  I  was  fooling 
and  you  know  it.     That's  just  like  you,  to 


"  Well,  come  on.  Let's  go.  This  is  our 
last  board." 

Tom  Linton  checked  an  insulting  remark 
that  had  just  occurred  to  him.  It  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject 
under  dispute,  but  it  would  have  goaded 
Jerry  to  insanity,  therefore  it  clamoured 
for  expression  and  the  temptation  to  hurl  it 
forth  was  almost  irresistible.  Linton,  how- 
ever, prided  himself  upon  his  self-restraint 
and  accordingly  he  swallowed  his  words. 
He  clicked  his  teeth,  he  gritted  them — he 
would  have  enjoyed  sinking  them  into  his 
partner's  throat,  as  a  matter  of  fact — then 
he  growled,  "  Let  her  whiz  !" 

In  unison  the  men  resumed  their  inter- 
rupted labours ;  slowly,  rhythmically,  their 
arms  moved  up  and  down,  monotonously 
their  aching  backs  bent  and  straightened, 
inch  by  inch  the  saw  blade  ate  along  the 
pencilled  line.  It  was  killing  work,  for  it 
called  into  play  unused,  under- developed 
muscles,  yes,  muscles  which  did  not  and 
never  would  or  could  exist.  Each  time  Lin- 
ton lifted  the  saw  it  grew  heavier  by  the 
fraction  of  a  pound ;  » whenever  Quirk 
looked  up  to  note  progress  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  stinging  particles  of  sawdust. 
His  was  a  tearful  job;  sawdust  was  in  his 
hair,  his  beard,  it  had  sifted  down  inside 
his  neck-band,  and  it  itched  his  moist 
body.  It  had  worked  into  his  underclothes 
and  he  could  not  escape  it  even  at  night  in 
his  bed.  He  had  of  late  acquired  the  habit 
of  repeating  over  and  over,  with  a  pertina- 
city intensely  irritating  to  his  partner,  that 
he  could  taste  sawdust  in  his  food — 
a  statement  manifestly  false,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  offend  a  camp  cook. 

After  they  had  sawed  for  awhile,  Jerry 
cried:  "  Hey  !"  She's  runnin'  out  again  !" 
He  accompanied  this  remark  by  an  abrupt 
cessation  of  effort.  As  a  result  the  saw 
stopped  in  its  downward  course  and  Tom's 
chin  came  into  violent  contact  with  the 
upper  handle. 

The  man  above  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  and 
fury,  he  clasped  a  hand  to  his  face  as  if  to 
catch  and  save  his  teeth. 

Jerry  giggled  with  a  shameless  lack  of 


feelinar. 


Spit    'em    out,"    he  cackled. 


"  Say,  if  you'd  ever  had  holt  of  a  whip- 
saw  in  all  your  useless  life  the  man  on  the 
other  end  of  it  would  have  belted  you  with 
the  handle  and  buried  you  in  the  sawdust. 
I'd  ought  to,  but  I  ain't  got  the  heart  !" 
The  speaker  spat  on  his  hands,  and  in  a 
calmer,     more     business-like     tone,    said : 


"  They  ain't  no  more  good  to  you  than  a 
mouthful  of  popcorn."  He  was  not  really 
amused  at  his  partner's  mishap,  on  the  con- 
trary he  was  more  than  a  little  concerned  by 
it,  but  fatigue  had  rendered  him  absurdly 
hysterical,  and  the  constant  friction  of 
mental,  spiritual  and  physical  contact  with 
Tom  had  fretted  his  soul  as  that  sawdust 
inside  his    clothes    had    fretted   his  body. 
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"  He,  he  !  Ho,  ho  !"  he  chortled.  "  You 
don't  shove.  Oh,  no!  All  the  same, 
whenever  I  stop  pullin'  you  butt  your 
brains  out." 

"  I  didn't  shove  !"  The  ferocity  of  this 
denial  was  modified  and  muffled  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
speaker's  hand  was  inside  his  mouth  and 
his  fingers  were  taking  stock  of  its  con- 
tents. 

"  All  right,  you  didn't  shove.  Have  it 
your  own  way.  1  said  she  was  runnin'  out 
again.  We  ain't  cuttin'  wedges,  we're  cut- 
tin'  boat-seats." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  pull  straight?  I 
can't  follow  a  line  with  you  skinning  the 
cat  on  your  end." 

"My  fault  again,  eh?"  Mr.  Quirk 
showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes  and  his  face 
grew  purple.  "  Lemme  tell  you  something, 
Tom.  I've  studied  you,  careful,  as  man 
and  boy,  for  a  matter  of  thirty  years,  but 
I  never  seen  you  in  all  your  hideousness  till 
this  trip.  I  got  you  now,  though ;  I  got 
you  all  added  up  and  subtracted,  and  I'll 
tell    you    the   answer.       It's   my    opinion, 

backed  by  Aggers,  that  you're  a  dam' " 

He  hesitated,  then  with  a  herculean  effort 
he  managed  to  gulp  the  remainder  of  his 
sentence.  In  a  changed  voice  he  said : 
"  Oh,  what's  the  use?  I  s'pose  you've  got 
feelin's.     Come  on,  let's  get  through." 

Linton  peered  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
log.  "It's  your  opinion  I'm  what?"  he 
inquired  with  vicious  calmness. 

"  Nothing.      It's    no   use   to   tell    you. 

Now  then,  lift,  bite,  leg .     Why  don't 

you  lift?" 

"  I  am  lifting.  Leggo  your  end  !"  Mr. 
Linton  tugged  violently  but  the  saw  came 
up  slowly.  It  rose  and  fell  several  times 
but  with  the  same  feeling  of  dead  weight 
attached  to  it.  Tom  wiped  the  sweat  out 
of  his  eyes  and  once  again  in  a  stormy 
voice  he  addressed  his  partner :  "  If  you 
don't  get  off  them  handles  I'll  take  a  stick 
and  knock  you  off.  What  you  grinnin' 
at?" 

"  Why,   she's   stuck,    that's    all.      Drive 

your  wedge "     Jerry's  words  ended  in 

an  agonised  yelp ;  he  began  to  paw  blindly. 
"You  did  that  a-purpose!" 

"Did  what?" 

"  Kicked  sawdust  in  my  eyes.  I  saw 
you." 

Mr.  Linton's  voice  when  he  spoke  held 
that  same  sinister  note  of  restrained  ferocity 
which  had  characterised  it  heretofore. 
"  When  I  start  kicking  I  won't  kick  saw- 
dust into  vour  eves  !     I'll   kick  vour  eyes 


into  that   sawdust.      That's    what   I'll   do. 
I'll  stomp  'em  out  like  a  pair  of  grapes." 

"  You  try  it !  You  try  anything  with 
me."  Jerry  chattered,  in  a  simian  frenzy. 
"You've  got  a  bad  reputation,  at  home; 
you're  a  malo  hombre — a  side-winder,  you 
are,  and  your  bite  is  certain  death.  That's 
what  they  say.  Well,  ever  see  a  Mexican 
hog  eat  a  rattler?    That's  me;  wild  hog  !" 

"Wild  hog.  What's  wild  about  you?" 
sneered  the  other.  ' '  You  picked  the  right- 
animal  but  the  wrong  variety.  Any  kind 
of  a  hog  makes  a  bad  partner." 

For  a  time  the  work  proceeded  in  silence, 
then  the  latter  speaker  resumed :  "  You  said 
I  was  a  damned  something  or  other.  What 
was  it?"  The  object  of  this  inquiry  main- 
tained an  offensive,  nay,  an  insulting, 
silence.     "A  what?"  Linton  persisted. 

Quirk  looked  up  through  his  mask  of 
sawdust.  "  If  you're  gettin'  tired  again 
why  don't  you  say  so?  I'll  wait  while  you 
rest."  He  opened  his  eyes  in  apparent 
astonishment,  then  he  cried,  "  Hello ! 
Why,  its  rainin'  !"     • 

"  It  ain't  raining.     Look  at  the  sun  !" 

"  Must  be — your  face  is  wet.  Once 
more  the  speaker  cackled  shrilly  in  a  man- 
ner intended  to  be  mirthful,  but  which  was 
in  reality  insulting  beyond  human  endur- 
ance. "  I  never  saw  moisture  on  your 
brow,  Tom,  except  when  it  rained  or  when 
you  set  too  close  to  a  fire." 

"  What  was  it  you  wanted  to  call  me 
and  was  scared  to?"  Mr.  Linton  urged 
venomously.     "A  damned  what?" 

"Oh,  I  forget  the  precise  epithet  I  had 
in  mind.  But  a  new  one  rises  to  my  lips 
'most  every  minute.  I  think  I  aimed  to 
call  you  a  dam'  old  fool.  Something  like 
that." 

Slowly,  carefully,  Mr.  Linton  descended 
from  the  scaffold,  leaving  the  whip-saw  in 
its  place.  He  was  shaking  with  rage,  with 
weakness  and  with  fatigue. 

"  Old?  Me  old?  I'm  a  fool,  I  admit, 
or  I  wouldn't  have  lugged  your  loads  and 
done  your  work  the  way  I  have.  But,  you 
see,  I'm  strong  and  vigorous  and  I  felt 
sorry  for  a  tottering  wreck  like  you " 

"Lugged  my  loads?"  snorted  the 
smaller  man.   "  Me  a  wreck?  My  Gawd  !" 

" I  did    your    packing,    and    your 

washing,  and  your  cooking,  and  mine,  too, 
just  because  you  was  feeble  and  because 
I've  got  consideration  for  my  seniors.  I 
was  raised  that  way.  I  honoured  your  age, 
Jerry.  I  knew  you  was  about  all  in,  but  I 
never  called  you  old.  I  wouldn't  hurt  your 
feelings.      What    did    you    do?     You    set 
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around  on  your  bony  hips  and  criticised 
and  picked  at  me.  But  you've  picked  my 
last  feather  off  and  I'm  plumb  raw.  Right 
here  we  split !" 

Jerry  Quirk  staggered  slightlv  and 
leaned  against  a  post  for  >  support.  His 
knees  were  wobbly  ;  he,  too,  ached  in  every 
bone  and  muscle ;  he,  too,  had  been  goaded 
into  an  insane  temper,  but  that  which  mad- 
dened him  beyond  expression  was  this  un- 
warranted charge  of  incompetency. 

"  Split  it  is,"  he  agreed.  "  That'll  take 
a  load  off  rav  shoulders." 

"We'll  cut  our  grub  fifty-fifty,  then  I'll 
hit  you  a  clout  with  the  traces  and  turn  you 
a- loose." 

Jerry  was  still  dazed,  for  his  world  had 
come  to  an  end,  but  he  pretended  t©  an  ex- 
travagant joy,  and  managed  to  chirp: 
"  Good  news — the  first  I've  had  since  we 
went  pardners.  I'll  sure  kick  up  my  heels. 
What '11  we  do  with  the  boat?" 

"Cut  her  in  two." 

"  Right.  We'll  toss  up  for  ends.  We'll 
divide  everything,  the  same  wav,  down  to 
the  skillet." 

"Every  blame'  thing,"   Linton  agreed. 

Side  by  side  they  set  off  heavilv  through 
the  woods. 

Quarrels  similar  to  this  were  of  daily 
occurrence  on  the  trail,  but  especially  com- 
mon were  they  here  at  Linderman,  for  of  all 
the  devices  of  the  devil  the~"one  most  trying 
to  human  patience  is  a  whip-saw.  It  is  a 
saying  in  the  north  that  to  know  a  man  one 
must  eat  a  sack  of  flour  with  him  ;  it  is  also 
generally  recognised  that  a  partnership 
which  survives  the  vexations  of  a  sawpit  is 
time  and  weather  proof — a  predestined 
union  more  sacred  and  more  perfect  even 
than  that  of  matrimony.  Few  indeed  have 
stood  the  test. 

It  was  in  this  loosening  of  sentimental 
ties,  in  the  breach  of  friendships  and  the 
birth  of  bitter  enmities,  where  lay  the 
deepest  tragedy  of  the  Chilkoot  and  the 
Chilkat  trails.  Under  ordinary,  normal 
circumstances  men  of  opposite  tempera- 
ments may  live  with  each  other  in  harmony 
and  die  in  mutual  accord,  but  circum- 
stances here  were  extraordinary,  abnormal. 
Hardship,  monotony,  fatigue  score  the  very- 
soul  ;  constant  close  association  renders 
men  absurdly  petulant  and  childishly  quar- 
relsome. Many  are  the  heartaches  charged 
against  those  early  days  and  those  early 
trails. 

Of  course  there  was  much  loss  internal 
friction  in  outfits  like  Kirby's  or  the  Coun- 
tess   Courteau's.    where    the    men    worked 


under  orders,  but  even  there  relations  were 
often  strained.  Both  Danny  Royal  and 
Pierce  Phillips  had  had  their  troubles,  their 
problems — nobody  could  escape  them — but 
on  the  whole  they  had  held  their  men  to- 
gether pretty  well,  and  had  made  fast  pro- 
gress, all  things  considered.  Royal  had 
experience  to  draw  upon,  while  Phillips 
had  none,  nevertheless  the  Countess  was  a 
good  counsellor,  and  this  brief  training 
in  authority  was  of  extreme  value  to  the 
younger  man,  who  developed  some  of  the 
qualities  of  leadership.  As  a  result  of 
their  frequent  conferences  a  frank,  free 
intimacy  had  sprung  up  between  Pierce  and 
his  employer,  an  intimacy  both  gratifying 
and  disappointing  to  him.  Just  how  it 
affected  the  woman  he  could  not  tell.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  made  but  little  effort 
to  learn,  being  for  the  moment  too  deeply 
concerned  in  the  great  change  that  had  come 
over  him. 

Pierce  Phillips  made  no  effort  to  deceive 
himself  ;  he  was  in  love,  yes,  desperately  in 
love,  and  his  infatuation  grew  with  every 
hour.  It  was  his  first  serious  affair,  and 
quite  naturally  its  newness  took  his  breath. 
He  had  heard  of  puppy  love  and  he  scorned 
it ;  but  this  was  not  that  kind,  he  told  him- 
self ;  his  was  an  epic  adoration,  a  full- 
grown  deathless  man's  affection  such  as 
comes  to  none  but  the  favoured  of  the  gods 
and  then  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  rea- 
son was  patent — it  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
object  of  his  soul -consuming  worship  was 
not  an  ordinary  woman.  No,  the  Countess 
was  cast  in  heroic  mould,  and  she  inspired 
love  of  a  character  to  match  her  individual- 
ity ;  she  was  one  of  those  rare  flaming  crea- 
tures the  like  of  whom  illuminate  the  pages 
of  history.  She  was  another  Cleopatra — a 
regal,  matchless  creature. 

To  be  sure,  she  was  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  woman  he  had  expected  to  love,  there- 
fore he  loved  her  the  more  ;  nor  was  she  the 
sort  he  had  chosen  ,1s  his  ideal.  But  it  is  ♦ 
this  abandonment  of  uld  ideals  and  accept- 
ance of  new  ones  which  mark  development, 
which  signalises  youth's  evolution  into 
maturity.  She  was  a  never-ending  surprise 
to  Pierce,  and  the  fact  that  she  remained  a 
well  of  mystery,  an  unsounded  deep  that 
defied  his  attempts  at  exploration,  excited 
his  imagination  and  led  him  to  clothe  her 
with  every  admirable,  trait,  in  no  few  of 
which  she  was,  of  course,  entirely  lacking. 

He  was  very  boyish  about  this  love  of 
his.  Lacking  confidence  to  make  known 
his  feelings  he  undertook  to  conceal  them, 
and  believed  he  had  succeeded.     No  doubt 
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he  had,  so  far  as  the  men  in  his  party  were 
concerned — they  were  far  too  busy  to  give 
thought  to  affairs  other  than  their  own — 
hut  the  woman  had  marked  his  very  first 
surrender,  and  now  read  him  like  an  open 
page  from  day  to  day.  His  blind,  unrea- 
soning loyalty,  his  complete  acquiescence  to 
her  desires,  his  extravagant  joy  in  doing 
her  will,  would  have  told  her  the  truth  even' 
without  the  aid  of  those  numerous  little 
things  which  every  woman  understands. 
Now,  oddly  enough,  the  effect  upon  her 
was  only  a  little  less  disturbing  than  upon 
him,  for  this  first  boy -love  was  a  thing 
which  no  good  woman  coiild  have,  treated 
lightly  :  its  simplicity,  its  purity,  its  unsel- 
fishness were  different  to  anything  she  had 
known — so  different,  for  instance,  to  that 
affection  which  the  Count  Courteau  had  be- 
stowed upon  her  as  to  seem  almost  sacred 
— therefore  she  watched  its  growth  with 
gratification  not  unmixed  with  apprehen- 
sion. It  was  flattering,  and  yet  it  gave  her 
cause  for  some  uneasiness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Phillips  was  boyish 
only  in  this  one  regard ;  in  other  things  he 
was  very  much  of  a  man — more  of  a  man 
than  anyone  the  Countess  had  met  in  a  long 
time — -and  she  derived  unusual  satisfaction 
from  the  mere  privilege  of  depending  upon 
him.  This  pleasure  was  so  keen  at  times 
that  she  allowed  her  thoughts  to  take 
strange  shapes,  and  was  stirred  by  yearn- 
ings, by  impulses,  by  foolish  fancies  that 
reminded  her  of  her  girlhood  days. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  boat-building  had  proceeded  with 
such  despatch,  thanks  largely  to 
Phillips,  that  the  time  for  departure 
was  close  at  hand,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
still  remained  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety 
the  Countess  began  to  feel  the  first  certainty 
of  success.  While  she  was  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  such  a  happy  state  of  affairs, 
nevertheless  one  thing  continued  to  bother 
her;  she  could  not  understand  why  inter- 
ference had  failed  to  come  from  the  Kirby 
crowd.  She  had  expected  it,  for  Sam 
Kirby  had  the  name  of  being  a  hard,  con- 
scienceless man.  and  Danny  Royal  had  given 
proof  that  he  was  not  above  resorting  to 
desperate  means  to  gain  time.  Why,  there- 
fore, they  had  made  no  effort  to  hire  her 
men  away  from  her,  especially  as  men 
were  almost  unobtainable  here  at  Linder- 
man,  was  something  that  baffled  her.  She 
had  learned  by  bitter  experience  to  put  trust 
in  no  man.  and  this,  coupled  perhaps  with 


the  natural  suspicion  of  her  sex,  combined 
to  excite  her  liveliest  curiosity,  and  her 
deepest  concern  ;  she  could  not  overcome 
the  fear  that  this  unspoken  truce  concealed 
some  sinister  design. 

Feeling,   this  afternoon,   a  strong  desire 

e  with  her  own  eyes  just  what  progress 

her   rivals    were  making,   she  called   Pierce 

away  from  his  work  and  took  him  with  her 

around  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

"  Our  last  boat  will  be  in  the  water 
to-morrow,"  he  told  her.  "Kirby  can't 
hold  us  up  now.  if  he  tries." 

"1  don't  know/'"  she  said  doubtfully. 
"  They're  as  short-handed  as  we  are.  I 
can't  understand  why  he  has  left  us  alone 
so  long."  i 

Phillips  laughed.  "  He  probably  knows 
it  isn't  safe  to  trifle  with  vou." 

The  Countess  shook  her  head.  "  I 
couldn't  bluff  him.  He  wouldn't  care 
whether  I'm  a  woman  or  not." 

"  Were  you  bluffing  when  you  held  up 
Royal?     I  didn't  think  so." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  either.  There's  no 
telling  what  I  might  have  done — I  have  a 
furious  temper." 

'That's  nothing  to  apologise  for,"  the 
young  man  declared  warmly.  "  It's  a  sign 
of  character,  force — T  hope  I  never  have 
reason  to  feel  it." 

'You?  How  absurd.  You've  been  per- 
fectly dear.     You  couldn't  be  otherwise." 

"Do  you  think  so,  reallv?  I'm  awfully 
glad."  ' 

The  Countess  was  impelled  to  answer  this 
boy's  eagerness  by  telling  him  frankly  just 
how  well  she  thought  of  him,  just  how 
grateful  she  was  for  all  that  he  had  done, 
but  she  restrained  herself. 

"  All  the  fellows  have  been  splendid, 
especially  those  two  gamblers,"  she  said, 
coolly.  After  a  moment  she  continued: 
"  Don't  stop  when  we  get  to  Kirby's  camp, 
I  don't  want  him  to  think  we're — curious." 

Neither  father  nor  daughter  were  in  evi- 
dence when  the  visitors  arrived  at  their 
destination,  but  Danny  Royal  was  super- 
intending the  final  work  upon  a  stout  scow, 
the  seams  of  which  were  being  caulked  and 
daubed  with  tar.  Mast  and  sweeps  were 
being  rigged  ;  Royal  himself  was  painting 
a  name  on  the  stern. 

At  sight  of  the  Countess  the  ex-horseman 
dropped  his  brush  and  thrust  his  hands 
aloft,  exclaiming : 

"  Don't  shoot,  ma'am  !"  His  grin  was 
friendly,  there  was  no  rancour  in  his  voice. 
"  How  you  gettin'  along  down  at  your 
house?"  he  inquired. 
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"Very  well,"  the  Countess  told  him. 

"  We'll  get  loaded  to-morrow,"  said 
Pierce. 

"Same  here,"  Royal  advised:  "Better 
•come  to  the  launching.  Ain't  she  a  bear?" 
He  gazed  fondly  at  the  bluff-bowed,  un- 
gainly barge.  "I'm  goin'  to  bust  a  bottle 
of  wine  on  her  nose  when  she  wets  her  feet. 
First  rainy- weather  hack  we  ever  had  in 
the  family.     Her  name's  Rouletta." 

"  I  hope  she  has  a  safe  voyage." 

Royal  eyed  the  speaker  meditatively. 
*'  This  trip  has  got  my  goat,"  he  acknow- 
ledged. "  Water's  all  right  when  it's 
cracked  up  and  put  in  a  glass,  but — it  ain't 
meant  to  build  roads  with.  I've  heard  a 
lot  about  this  Canyon  and  them  White 
Horse  Rapids.  Are  they  bad?"  When  the 
Countess  nodded,  his  weazened  face  dark- 
ened visibly.  "  Gimme  a  horse  and  I'm  all 
right,  but  water  scares  me.  Well,  the 
Rouletta's  good  and  strong,  and  I'm  going 
to  christen  her  with  a  bottle  of  real  cham- 
pagne. If  there's  anything  in  good  liquor 
and  a  good  name  she'll  be  a  lucky  ship." 

When  they  were  out  of  hearing  the  Coun-' 
tess  Courteau  repeated:  "I  don't  under- 
stand it;  they  could 'have  gained  a  week." 

"  We  could,  too,  if  we'd  built  one  scow 
instead  of  those  small  boats,"  Pierce  de- 
clared. 

"  Kirby  is  used  to  taking  chances;  he 
can  risk  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  if  he 
wants  to,  but — not  I."  A  moment  later  the 
speaker  paused  to  stare  at  a  curious  sight. 
On  the  beach  ahead  of  her  stood  a  brand- 
new  row  boat  ready  for  launching.  Near 
it  was  assembled  an  outfit  of  gear  and  pro- 
visions divided  into  two  equal  piles.  Two 
old  men,  armed  each  with  a  hand-saw  were 
silently  at  work  upon  the  skiff.  Thev  were 
sawing  it  in  two,  exactly  in  the  middle,  and 
they  did  not  look  up  until  the  Countess 
greeted  them. 

"  Hello  !  Changing  the  model  of  your 
boat?"   she  inquired. 

The  partners  straightened  themselves 
stiffly,   and  removed  their  caps. 

"Yep!"  said  Quirk,  avoiding  his  part- 
ner's eyes. 

"Changing  her  model,"  Mr.  Linton 
agreed,   with  a  hang-dog  expression. 

"  But— \vhv?     What  for?" 

"We've  split,"  Mr.  Quirk  explained. 
Then  he  heaved  a  sigh  :  "  It's  made  a  new 
man  of  me  a'ready." 

"  My  end  will  look  all  right  when  I  get 
her  boarded  up."  Linton  vouchsafed,  "  but 
'Old  Jerry  drew  the  hindquarters."  His 
shoulders  heaved  in  silent  amusement. 


"Old  Jerry  !"  snapped  the  smaller  man, 
"  Where'd  you  get  the  'old  '  at?  I've  acted 
like  a  feeble-minded  idiot,  I'll  admit — 
bein'  imposed  on  so  regular — but  that's 
over  and  I'm  breathing  free.  Wait  till  you 
shove  off  in  that  front  end ;  it  ain't  got  the 
beam  and  you'll  upset.  Ha!"  He  uttered 
a  malicious  bark.  "  You'll  drownd  !"  Mr. 
Quirk  turned  indignant  eyes  upon  the  visi- 
tors. "  The  idea  of  him  callin'  me  old. 
Can  you  beat  that?" 

"  Maybe  I  will  drown,"  Linton  agreed, 
"  but  drowning  ain't  so  bad.  It's  better 
tha  *.  being  picked  up  and  pecked  to  death 
by  a  blunt-billed  buzzard.  I'd  look  on  it 
as  a  kind  of  a  relief.  Anyhow,  you  won't 
be  there  to  see  it;  you'll  be  dead  of  rheu- 
matism.    I've  got  the  tent." 

"  Huh  !  The  stove's  mine.  I'll  make 
out." 

"  Have  you  men  quarrelled,  after  all 
these  years  ?"  the  Countess  made  bold  to  in- 
quire. 

Jerry  answered,  and  it  was  plain  that  all 
sentiment  had  been  consumed  in  the  fires 
of  his  present  wTath.  . "  I  don't  quarrel 
with  a  dam'  old  fool ;  I  give  him  his  way." 

Linton's  smoky  eyes  were  blazing  when 
he  cried  furiously.  "  Cut  that  '  old  '  out, 
or  I'll  show  you  something.  Your  mind's 
gone- 


-senile  decay,    they  call   it — but   I'll 


Quirk  flung  down  his  saw  and  advanced 
belligerently  around  the  hull  of  the  boat. 
He  was  bristling  with  the  desire  for  com- 
bat. 

"What'll  you  show  me?"  he  shrilly 
challenged.  "  You're  bigger  than  me,  but 
I'll  cut  you  down.     I'll " 

The  Countess  stepped  between  the  two 
men,  crying  impatiently  : 

"  Don't  be  silly.  You're  worn  out  and 
irritable,  both  of  you,  and  you're  acting 
like  perfect  idiots.  You'll  have  everybody 
laughing  at  you." 

Jerry  diverted  his  fury  to  this  interme- 
diary. "  Is  that  so?"  he' mocked.  "Well, 
let  'em  laugh,  it'll  do  'em  good.  You're 
a  nice  woman,  but  this  ain't  ladies'  day  at 
our  club,  and  we  don't  need  no  outside 
advice  on  how  to  run  our  party." 

"Oh,  very  well!"  The  Countess 
shrugged  and  turned  away,  motioning 
Pierce  to  follow  her.  "  Fight  it  out  to  suit 
yourselves." 

Quirk  muttered  something  about  the  in- 
solence of  strangers,  then  he  picked  up  his 
saw.  In  silence  the  work  was  resumed, 
and  later,  when  the  boat  had  been  divided, 
each  man  set  about  boarding  up  and  caulk- 
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IS  THE   FINEST   REMEDY    IN  THE  WORLD    FOR 

COUGHS,  GROUP  AND  COLDS. 

THOSE  who  have  had  occasion  to  take  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cur«  are 
astonished  at  its  Wonderful  Mealing  Power.     Sufferers  from  Bron- 
chitis, Cough,  Croup,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  Hoarseness,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Stuffiness, 
Asthma,  experience  delightful  and  rapid  relief.     This 
medicine  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  Colds  on  the  Chest,  as  it  Strengthens  the  Lungs, 
and  renders  them  less  susceptible.    It  is  most  comfort- 
ing in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat,   and   giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  for  this  reason  is  thoroughly 
appreciated   by  Clergymen,    Public    Speakers    and 
Singers.    It  does  not  allow  a  Cough  to  become 
Chronic,  and  in  this  respect  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  preventing  a  cold  from  developing 
into  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy, 
or  Consumption.    No  house  should  be  with- 
out a  bottle  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy,  as 
taken  at  the  first  indication  of  a  Cold,  a 
dose  or  two  is  generally  sufficient  A 
Cold  should  always  be  "nipped  In  the 
bud,"  or  serious  illness  may  follow. 
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verybody  Afflicted  With 


is  invitea  to  try  "CATARRH 

REDEEMER"  FOR  14  DAYS 

AT    OUR    RISK. 

So  confident  are  we  of  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  "  CATARRH 
REDEEMER"  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  inviting  you  to  use 
it  for  14  Days  AT  OUR  RISK,  to  prove  to  YOU  that  it  will  bring 
substantial  relief  from  Nasal  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Bronchial  Troubles, 
Head  Noises  and  Kindred  Affections  of  the  Air  Passages.  '  'CATARRH 
REDEEMER"  strengthens  the  throat,  purifies  the  breath,  cleanses  the 
nostrils  of  mucous,  lessens  head  noises  and  speedily  overcomes  head 
colds,  hay  fever  and  all  catarrhal  tendencies. 

"CATARRH  REDEEMER"  is  NEW,  scientific,  simple,  safe  and 
inexpensive.  NOT  a  steam,  smoke  or  habit  drug.  .NOT  a  spray, 
douche  or  atomiser.  NOTHING  to  swallow.  NOT  a  liniment,  tablet 
or  pill.  Just  a  simple  and  very  pleasant  combination  vaporator 
remedy,  giving  quick  and  positive  relief — reducing  nasal  swelling, 
healing  and  soothing  the  inflamed  membranes,  relieving  pain  and 
fullness  of  the  head,  checking  excessive  discharges  and  speedily 
correcting  all  catarrhal  conditions.     Post  the  Coupon  NOW. 

SEND    NO    MONEY 

DO    NOT    PUT    THIS    PAPER    ASIDE    UNTIL    YOU    HAVE   CUT    THE 
COUPON  OUT  AND  FILLED  IN  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


THE    VAPORATOR    COMPANY, 

Adams'  Chambers,  482  George  Strret,  Sydney. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  Catarrh.  Let  me  know  how  I  may  trv  "CATARRH 
REDEEMER"  for  14  Days  AT  YOUR  RISK  to  prove  to  me  that  it  will 
bring  substantial  relief  from  Nasal  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Bronchial 
Troubles,  Head  Noises  and  Affections  of  the  Air  Passages.  It  is 
understood  that  this  does  not  bind  me  to  make  any  payment  and 
places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name. 


S.R.3. 


Address 
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ing  the  open  end  of  his  respective  half. 
Neither  oi  them  was  expert  in  the  use  of 
•carpenter's  tools,  therefore  it  was  supper - 
time  before  they  finished,  and  the  result  of 
their  labour  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 
Each  now  possessed  a  craft  that  would 
float,  no  doubt,  but  which  in  few  other 
respects  resembled  a  boat  ;  Linton's  was 
slim,  square-ended  wedge  while  Quirk's 
was  a  blunt  barge  fashioned  on  the  lines 
of  a  watering-trough.  They  eyed  the  freaks 
with  some  dismay,  hut  neither  voiced  the 
slightest  regret  nor  acknowledged  anything 
but  supreme  satis  faction. 

Without  a  word  they  gathered  up  their 
tools  and  separated  to  prepare  their  evening 
meals.  Linton  entered  his  tent,  now  empty, 
cold  anil  cheerless  ;  Quirk  set  up  his  stove 
in  the  open  and  rigged  a  clumsy  shelter  out 
ol  .,  small  tarpaulin.  Under  this  he 
spread  his  share  of  the  bedding.  En- 
gaged in  this  he  realised  that  his  two  blan- 
kets promised  to  be  woefully  inadequate  to 
the  weather,  and  he  cocked  an  apprehen- 
sive eye  heavenward.  What  he  saw  did 
not  reassure  him,  for  the  evening  sky  was 
overcast  and  a  cold,  fitful  wind  blew  from 
off  the  iake.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it ;  it 
looked  like  rain — or  snow ;  perhaps  a  com- 
bination of  both.  Mr.  Quirk  felt  a  shiver 
of  dread  run  through  him,  and  his  heart 
sank  at  the  propect  of  many  nights  like  this 
to  come.  He  derived  some  scanty  comfort 
from  the  sight  of  old  Tom  puttering  wear- 
ily around  a  camp-fire  the  smoke  from 
which  followed  him  persistently,  bringing 
tears  to  Ins  smarting  eyes  and '  strangling 
complaints. from  his  lungs. 

'"  He's  trvin'  to  burn  green  wood,"  Jerrv 
said  aloud  ;    "  the  old  fool  !" 

A  .similar  epithet  was  upon  his  former 
partner's  tongue.  Linton  was  saying  to 
himself:  "  Old  Jerry's  enjoying  life  now, 
but  wait  till  his  fire  goes  out  and  it  starts 
to  rain."  He  chuckled  maliciously,  and 
rehearsed  a  speech  of  curt  refusal  for  use 
when  Quirk  came  to  the  tent  and  begged 
shelter  from  the  weather.  There  would 
be  nothing  doing,  Tom  made  up  his  mind 
to  that  ;  he  tried  several  insults  under  his 
breath,  then  he  offered  up  a  vindictive 
pray^  i or  rain,  hail,  sleet  and  snow.  A 
howling  Dakota  blizzard,  he  decided, 
would  exactly  suit  him.  He  was  a  bit 
rusty  on  prayers,  but  whatever  his  appeal 
may  have  lacked  in  polish  it  made  up  in 
earnestness,  for  never  did  a  petition  carry 
aloft  a  greater  weight  of  yearning  than  did 
2us. 


lorn  fried  his  bacon  in  a  stewpan,  for 
the  skillel  had  be  n  divided  with  a  cold 
chisel,  and  neither  half  was  of  the  slightest 
use  to  anyl)ody.  After  he  had  eaten  his 
pilot-bread  ;  after  he  had  drunk  his  cup  of 
bitter  tea  and  crept  into  bed,  he  was 
prompted  to  amend  his  prayer,  for  he  dis- 
covered  that  two  blankets  were  not  going 
to  be  enough  for  him.  Even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  Jerry  must  feel  the 
want  even  more  keenly  than  did  he  failed 
to  warm  him  sufficiently  for  thorough  com- 
fort. Tom  was  tired  enough  to  swoon,  but 
he  refused  to  close  his  eyes  'before  the  rain 
Came-  -what  purpose  was  served  by  retribu- 
tive justice  unless  a  fellow  stayed  on  the 
job  to  enjoy  it  Truth  to  say,  this  self- 
denial  cost  him  little,  for  the  night  had 
brought  a  chill  with  it,  and  the  tent  was 
damp.  Linton  became  aware,  ere  long, 
that  he  couldn't  go  to  sleep  no  matter  how 
he  tried,  so  he  rose  and  put  on  extra  clothes, 
But  even  then  he  shivered,  and  thereafter 
of  course  his  blankets  served  no  purpose 
whatever.  He  and  old  Jerry  were  accus- 
tomed to  sleeping  spoon-fashion,  and  not 
only  did  Tom  miss  those  other  blankets, 
but  also  his  ex-partner's  bodily  heat.  He 
would  have  risen  and  re-kindled  his  camp- 
fire  had  it  not  been  for  his  reluctance  to 
afford  Quirk  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  he  was  uncomfortable.  Some  people 
were  just  malicious  enough  to  enjoy  a  man's 
sufferings. 

Well,  if  he  were  cold  here  in  this  snug 
shelter,  Jerry  must  be  about  frozen  under 
'his  flapping  fly.  Probably  the  old  fool  was 
too  stubborn  to  whimper;  no  doubt  he'd 
pretend  to  be  enjoying  himself,  and  would 
die  sooner  than  acknowledge  himself  in  the 
wrong.  Jerry  had  courage,  that  way,  but 
— this  would  serve  him  right,  this  would 
cure  him.  Linton  was  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed when  the  rain  continued  to  hold  off. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  change  in  the  weather  had  not 
escaped  Pierce  Phillips's  notice,  and 
before  going  to  bed  he  stepped  out 
of  his  tent  to  study  the  sky.  It  was  threat- 
ening. Recalling  extravagant  stories  of 
the  violence  attained  by  storms  in  this 
mountain  lake  country,  he  decided  to  make 
sure  that  his  boats  and  cargo  were  out  of 
reach  of  any  possible  danger,  and  so  walked 
down  to  the  shore. 

A  boisterous  wind  had  roused  Lake  Lin- 
derman,  and  out  of  the  inky  blackness  came 
the  sound  of  its  anger.     As  Pierce  groped 
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his  way  up  to  the  nearest  skiff  he  was 
startled  by  receiving  a  sharp  challenge  in 
the  Countess   Courteau's  voice. 

"Who  is  that?"  she  cried. 

"  It's  I,  Pierce,"  he  answered  quickly. 
He  discovered  the  woman  finally,  and  ap- 
proaching closer  he  saw  that  she  was  sitting 
on  a  pile  of  freight,  her  heels  drawn  up  be- 
neath her  and  her  arms  clasped  around  her 
knees.  "  I  came  down  to  make  sure  every- 
thing was  snug.  But  what  are  vou  doinsr 
here?" 

She  looked  down  into  his  upturned  face 
and  her  white  teeth  showed  a  smile.  "  I 
came  for  the  same  purpose.  Now  I'm  wait- 
ing for  the  storm  to  break.  You  can  make 
out  the  clouds  when  your  eyes  grow  accus- 
tomed  ' ' 

"  It's  too  windy.  You'll  catch  cold,"  he 
declared. 

"Oh,  I'm  warm,  and  I  love  storms!" 
She  stared  out  into  the  night,  then  added : 
"I'm  a  stormy  creature." 

Again  he  urged  her  to  return  to  her  tent, 
and  in  his  voice  was  such  genuine  concern 
that  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
It  was  a  warm,  impulsive  gesture,  and  it 
betrayed  a  grateful  appreciation  of  his  soli- 
citude; it  was  the  first  familiarity  she  had 
ever  permitted  herself  to  indulge  in,  and 
when  she  spoke  it  was  in  an  unusually  inti- 
mate tone.  "You're  a  good  friend,  Pierce. 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without  you." 

Phillips's  surprise  robbed  him  momen- 
tarily of  speech.  This  woman  possessed  a 
hundred  moods;  a  few  hours  before  she 
had  treated  him  with  a  cool  indifference 
that  was  almost  studied;  now,  without  ap- 
parent reason,  she  had  turned  almost  affec- 
tionate. Perhaps  it  was  the  night,  or  the 
solitude,  that  drew  the  two  together;  what- 
ever the  reason  those  first  few  words,  that 
one  impulsive  gesture,  assured  Pierce  that 
they  were  very  close  to  each  other,  for  the 
moment  at  least. 

"I'm— glad,"  he  said  finally.  "  I  wish 
I  were  more — .     I  wish " 

"  What?"  she  queried,  when  he  hesi- 
tated. 

"  I  wish  you  couldn't  do  without  me." 
It  was  out;  he  realised  in  a  panic  that  his 
whole  secret  was  hers.  With  no  faintest  in- 
tention of  speaking,  even  of  hinting  at  the 
truth,  he  had  blurted  forth  a  full  confes- 
sion. She  had  caught  him  off  guard,  and 
like  a  perfect  ass  he  had  betrayed  himself. 
What  would  she  think?  How  would  she 
take  his  audacity,  his  presumption?  He 
was  surprised  to  feel  her  fingers  tighten 
briefly   before  her  hand  was  withdrawn. 


The  Countess  Courteau  was  not  of- 
fended ;  had  it  not  been  for  that  pressure 
upon  his  shoulder  Phillips  would  have  be- 
lieved that  his  words  had  gone  unheard,, 
for  she  entirelv  ignored  them. 

"Night!  Wind!  Storm!"  she  said, 
in  a  queer,  meditative  tone.  "  They  stir 
the  blood,  don't  they  ?  Not  yours,  per- 
haps, but  mine.  I  was  always  restless. 
You  see  1  was  born  on  the  ocean — on  the 
way  over  here.  My  father  was  a  sailor; 
he  was  a  stormy -weather  man.  At  a  time 
like  this  everything  in  me  quickens,  I'm 
aware  of  impulses  I  never  feel  at  other 
times — desires  I  daren't  yield  to.  It  was  on 
a  stormy  night  that  the  Count  proposed  to 
me."  She  laughed  shortly,  bitterly.  "  I 
believed  him.  I'd  believe  anything — I'd 
do,  I'd  dare  anything — .when  the  winds  are 
reckless."  She  turned  abruptly  to  her  lis- 
tener and  it  seemed  to  him  that  her  eyes 
were  strangely  luminous.  "  Have  you  ever 
felt  that  way?"  He  shook  his  head. 
"  Lucky  for  you;  it  would  be  a  man's  un- 
doing. Tell  me,  what  am  I  ?  What  do 
you  make  of  me?"  When  the  young  man 
felt  for  an  answer  she  ran  on:  "  I'd  like  to 
know.  What  sort  of  woman  do  you  con- 
sider me?  How  have  I  impressed  you? 
,  Speak  plainly — no  sentiment.  You're  a 
clean-minded,  unsophisticated  boy ;  I'm 
curious  to  hear " 

"  I  can't  speak  like  a  boy,"  he  said 
gravely,  but  with  more  than  a  hint  of  re- 
sentment in  his  tone,  "  for — I'm  not  a  boy. 
Not   any   longer." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are!     You're    fresh    and 

wholesome  and  honourable  and .    Well, 

only  bovs  are  that.     What  do  I  seem,  to 
you?" 

"  You're  a  chameleon.  There's  nobody 
in  the  world  quite  like  you ;  why,  at  this 
minute  you're  different  even  to  yourself. 
You— take  my  breath— — " 

"  Do  you  consider  me  harsh,  masculine 
?" 


"Oh,  no!" 

"I'm  glad  of  that.  I'm  not,  really. 
I've  had  a  hard  experience,  and  my  eyes 
were  opened  early ;  I  know  poverty,  disap- 
pointment, misery,  everything  unpleasant, 
but  I'm  smart,  and  I  know  how  to  get 
ahead.  I've  never  stood  still.  I've  learned 
how  to  fight,  too,  for  I've  had  to  make  my 
own  way.  Why,  Pierce,  you're  the  one 
man  who  ever  did  me  an  unselfish  favour 
or  a  real,  disinterested  courtesy.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  wanted  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  creature  you  consider  me?" 

(To    be    continued    in    our   next   number — 
February  23,   1918.) 
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For  Your  Health's  Sake 


USE 


Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts 


The  Reliable  Home  Remedy  for 

Headaches      Backaches 
Insomnia         Neuralgia 
Brain  Fag       Anaemia 

And  Other  Neurasthenic  Conditions. 


MISS  LILIAN  TUCKER,  the  popular  leading 
lady  for  Messrs.  J.  and  N.  Tait,-  is  a  firm  believer 
in  HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS  for  the  Nerves 
and  HEENZO  (Hean's  Essence)  for  Coughs  and 
Colds.  Writing  from  the  Palace  Theatre  on 
March  9th,    1917,   Miss  Tucker  said:— 

"I  think  HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 
the  finest  thing  made  for  preventing  brain 
fag,  and  keeping  one  up  to  concert  pitch. 
They  are  as  good  for  the  Nerves  as  HEENZO 
(Hean's  Essence)  is  for  preserving  the  voice, 
and  that  is  saying  a  lot." 

Miss  Tucker's  good  opinion  of  HEAN'S  TONIC 
NERVE  NUTS  has  been  endorsed  in  over  2000 
letters  we  have  received  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 

Are  economical  as  well  as  being  efficient.  Boxes  con- 
taining twelve  days'  treatment  cost  3/-,  or  six  boxes  for 
17/3.     Smaller  size  (six  days'  treatment),   2 /'-. 

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS  and  HEENZO 
are  obtainable  at  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  from 
•G.  W.  HEAN,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  178  Castle- 
reagh  Street,  Sydney;  or  Hean's  Pharmacy,  Wan. 
ganui,  New  Zealand;  or  Box  531,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 


Miss    Lilian   Tucker. 
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Anthony  Horderns' 

For    Value    in    BOOKS 

■  ■»■  mm  ■«  i  m^ — — i^— — 

The  World  Library  of  Famous  Books 

THE  WORLD  LIBRARY  appeals  to  readers  of  every  taste, 
and  represents  the  laet  word  in  luxurious  and  artistic  produo- 
tion  at  a  low  price.  Already  95  volumes  of  the  WORLD 
LIBRARY  have  been  issued,  covering  a  range  of  interests,  in- 
cluding not  only  many  of  the  MOST  FAMOUS  works  of  FIC- 
TION, but  several  of  the  great  epoch-making  classics  of 
liKSKAROH   and   PHILOSOPHY. 

lii  THE  WOP;LD  LIBRARY  the  volumes  are  all  WELL 
printed  on  GOOD  paper,  and  are  of  CONVENIENT  size  both 
for  the  POCKET  and  the  BOOK-SHELF.  The  binding  is 
STRONG,  neat,  and  TASTEFUL,  with  richly  decorated  giltr 
back,  and  the  handsome  end-papers,  printed  in  two  tints,  with 
the  decorative  title-pages,  stamp  the  VOLUMES  with  a  PLEAS- 
ING distinctiveness  that  makes  them  TREASURED  FEATURES 
of    any    LIBRARY. 

Anthony  Horderns'  Price:   Cloth,  1/6;  Leather,  3/3 

Everyman's  Library  of  Standard  Literature 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY'  is  exactly  what  its  name 
implies — a  library  for  the  professional  man,  the  busi- 
ness man,  the  young  man,  the  student,  and  all  lovers  of 
literature.  There  are  600  titles  to  select  from  in  the 
EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY,  embracing  the  works  of  fore- 
most authors  in  the  realms  of  Fiction.  Poetry,  History. 
Theology,  Travel,  Biography  and  Essays  of  famous 
writers. 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY"  is  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Ernest  Rehys,  and  contains  the  best 
works  that  have  been  written  in  all  times  and  tongues, 
from    Epictetue,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  down  to  Dickens. 

tt,  Ruskin  and  other  great  Literary  Lights  of  the 
Victorian   Eras 

Each  volume  in  EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY  is  uni- 
formly bound,  and  printed  in  large,  clear  type  on 
specially  made  paper,  and  many  are  illustrated. 

Anthony  Horderns'  Price : 
Cloth,  1  6  ;  Full  Leather,  3/3 


Postage  2d.    volume  extra.       Full  list  of    titles  post  tree. 

Send  3s.   4d.   for  a  sample  volume  of  each  Library.      The 

value  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Send  for  Complete  Price  List  of  Books,  post  free 
on  request 


Bookcase,  as  illustrated,  2ft.   2m.  high 

x  2ft.   wide,   to  hold  50  vols.. 

27/6 


HANDSOME  OAK  BOOKCASE  (as  illustrated),  specially  designed  for  Everyman's  and  World 
Libraries,  made  in  Fumed  Oak,  and  fitted  with  interlocking  device,  to  allow  for 
extension.  Top  Section,  3.fin.  high,  8  6.  Base  Unit,  6in.  high,  8  6.  Book  Section, 
I6|in.  high,  to  hold  50  vols.,  10  6. 

ANTHONY  H0RDERN  &  SONS  LTD. 

ONLY  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS  D«:^l,ftAlJ      UCll       C«JnA- 

new  palace  emporium  Brickfield  Hilly  oydney 
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WHAT 


a  lot  of  things  you  want  to  know  about  the  WAR,  about  the  fight- 
ing nations  and  the  neutrals,  about  trade  and  production,  and  a 
thousand  other  things. 


YOU 


will  find  most  of  your  questions  answered  in  STEAD'S  WAR 
FACTS,  which  contains  over  3000  separate  facts  about  the  war 
and  matters  related  thereto.     You 


WANT 


reliable  information.  This  book  gives  it  you,  and  is  specially 
arranged  for  easy  reference.  It  tells  you  about  the  Armies  of 
the  Belligerents.  The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contraband.  Spies. 
Colonies.  Internal  Conditions  of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of 
Europe.  Prisoners  of  War.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons. 
World's  Production.  The  Balkans  and  Their  People.  Asia 
Minor.  Russian  Railways.  Airships.  Submarines.  Torpedoes. 
Neutrals.  Trade.  The  Russians.  The  Turks.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Everything  you  can  think  of. 

Stead's  War  Facts 

Compiled    by    Henry    Stead 

Price         -         -        7/6  net 

To  Readers  of  STEAD'S   REVIEW,  only   5/- 

Use    Coupon    on    page    v.  Ready    on    FEBRUARY  25th. 


Stead's    Review,  9/2/  IS. 
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ear 


do  yom 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

W"*»  —  Tin  four  grata  of  Gargoyle    Msralwh   <r»   *atn»    bj-li — — 
a»»ni*at  (o  ream*  tree  carbon,  are:— 

Carte,*.  MMUO  "A" 

Ca,,v>,  MmbUttl  "B" 

Crgo,/.    M.eiaW  "BB" 
,     .    _  Cm,,m,U  MoHUil  ■■£•• 

la  rhe  Uyart  below,  the  latter  oppoe.tr  Ihe  car  oidicataa  traa  eraae  at  CertoyU  Mofc- 
ilo  k  that  ahould  be  uecd.  For  example.  A"  menu  Gargoyle  Mob,  toil  "A";  "BB" 
nana  Gargoyle   Mobiloil     BB."  etc. 

It  .hoold  be  orvderttcod  thai  are  cjaote  hare  only  a  portion  of  the  Chart  of  Rerona 
rrvmdetaam,  winch  coeert  all  modelt  of  borh  pleaaure  and  commercial  motor  vehicle*. 


Maoal  at  Car* 


Abbot    Dr. rat 

Ariel 

Atyu.la 

Arrol-Johnaoei 

Auxin    (la  cyl.) 

Bcla.ee 

BerUet 

B.i.J. 

B.S.A 

Hi.n   

Cadillac  II  cyl) 

Chalmera  (Mod.  0-ro). 

Chandler  S.a 

Chevrolet 

Ctetnent    Bayard 

Cntombi  .i   I  Oet  reat ) 

Da.mler 

Dai ravq,    I  Forced  ) 

De  !>n*a 

Drtroirer 

!  . — ■  i .  i 

Oodne 

Don 

ejaarore   (4  cyL) 

Fnhrld 


Fahwr... 
FI-A.T. 
F.N 

Ford  . . . 
<  trifle. . . 

Ha 


Hi.parta-owiee 

Motet,  It— 

It.ithaM,  Super  Sit.  . 

Humor.     

ti.1eav0A.ie 

I.uoer.a , 

Ira.* 

Jewery 

:-■«-:. 

Kcth-Sprtogfteld  .  . . . 

I.n.a.aoi.1 

t.anr.a    

Mr.av.cll 

Meicrde* 

\  leratlorgitytw 

Mm 

JWr.a 

MirtVIl 

Napwr 

NarionaJ 

OaU.n. 

Oldwnorole  (I  cyl.]. 

Overland 

Packard   It]  cyl.)  .. 

•aeje  (6.*.) 

Pierce    Arrow 


Raw 

Kolla  Heyeo 


StodeteakeJ. 

Sw.lt 

Slot t  

t     .U.>.J1 

Wa*» 


E 

A 
A 

A 
A 
BB 
BB 
A 
A 
C 
A 
A 
E 

r 

BB 

E 
BB 

A 
BB 

E 

A 

A 

A 


Bit 

I 
BB 

E 


BB 
A 


Wit 

WaStler. 


E 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A 

A 
E 
A 

e 

A 
A 
E 
E 
A 
E 
A 
A 
A 
T 
A 
F 
F 
I 


D 


O  you  watch  to  see  whether   your   oil  "  wears ' 

well  .' 

You  should. 


M  You  may   be   sure   of  this :     An     oil    that   does   not 
wear  "  well  lubricates  poorly. 

For  the  next  500  miles  note  down  the  quantity  of  oil 
you  use. 

Then  clean  out  vour  motor.  For  the  following  500 
miles  use  the  g'ade  of  Gaigoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for 
your  car  in  theChm  on  this  page.  Again  note  the 
quantity  consumed. 

The  result  will  demonstrate  the  superior  "  wear  "  of 
the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  To  many 
motorists  the  difference  is  astonishing. 

It  is  due  partly  to  the  oil's  lubricating  efficiency— 
which  remains  unimpaired  under  the  heat  of  service  — 
and  partly  to  the  correctness  of  the  oil's  body,  which 
assures  an  adequate  supply  to  all  \vo*king  parts,  and  a 
perfect  seal  between  pistons  and  cylinder  walls. 

With  a  perfect  piston  seal,  fuel  gases  cannot  blow 
past  the  piston  rings,  destroying  the  oil  film  and  wasting 
power  :  nor  can  undue  quantities  of  oil  work  into  the 
engine  cylinders  and  form  troublesome  carbort  deposits. 

The  "wear"  of  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
specified  for  your  car  will  give  you  striking  proof  of  its 
lubricating  efficiency. 

Study  the  chart  reproduced,  in  part,  here. 


GtfSSfc 


>"•, 


ELL? 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  sold  by  dealers  and  garages 
everywhere.  In  buying,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original 
packages      Look  for  the  Red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


VACUUM    OIL    CO.    PTY.   LTD., 
Throughout  Australasia 
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